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REVIEW OF NEW BOOSS. 


Excursions fo Madeira and Porto Santo, dur- 
ing the Autumn of 1825, while on his third 
Voyage to Africa. By the late T. Eowaxp 
Bowpien, Esa., Conductor of the Mis- 
sion to Ashantee, Honorary Member of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, &c. 
To which is alded, by Mrs. Bownicn— 
1. A Narrative of the Continuanee of the 
Voyage ‘o its Completion, 2. A Descrip- 
‘tion of the English Settlements on the River 





3. Annendir, containing Svolo- 
gicaland Botanical Deseripti ins, and Trans- 
lutions from the Arabic. [us rated by See- 
tions, Views, Costinnes, and Zoological Fi- 
gures. 4to. London, 1825. Whittaker. 


Gambit. ! 


| Tr was with mixed emotions of pleasure and 


| rezret that we opened the Excursions to 
Madeira:—of pleasure, in seeing the narra- 
tive of another excursion by so intelligent a 
traveller as Mr Bowdich; of regret that it 
is his last,—that indeed he does not live to 
receive the approbation of his country, but 
that to him praise or censure are alike un- 
heard. Mr. Bowdich is one of the many 
victims that have perished in exploring Africa; 
there is, however, a glory in falling in such 
a cause, that enuobles death and hallows the 
memory of the victim. Though born in a 
commercial city (Bristol), and bred up to 
trade, yet his mind soared for higher objects, 
andin 1816, atthe age of twenty,we find him at 
Cape Coast Castle,with an amiableand accom- 
plished wife, holding a situation under the mis 

managed African Company. It having been 
determined on, in 1817, to send an em- 
bassy to the interior of Ashantee, Mr. Bow- 
dich was appointed to conduct it; and so 
weil did he acquit himself of the task, that 
it was completely successful. 
Of tals Mission is One of the most curious and 





luteresting volumes of trayel that have ap- | 


peared for many years. 1.0 
When Mr. Bowdich returned to England, 
though ill-treated hy the African Company, 
he did not turn with disgust from Africa, 
hut devoted his whole mind, for three years 
and a half, to a patient study of pliysical sci- 
face and natural history, in order the better 
'0 qualify himself for further exploratory ex- 
re oy So enthusiastic was he, indeed, 
| “at he actually repaired to Lisbon, in the 
ope of Retting access to some MSS in the 
tow ae archives of that city, which 
tone wa . him to form an idea of the ex- 
ef he Portuguese discoveries, establish- 
; —, and commerce in Africa. His jour- 
| a Vield a n osether unprodtictive, yet it did 
cael much : for, akhongh it was the cus- 
Of every'Poriuzuese, holding a distin- 
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His narrative | 








despatches and instructions written and re- 





PERRET: EERE TAT ELIT ERIE AED CAMELOT 
the road to the interior of Africa, and made 





ceived by him during his administration, and | smooth the path to the heart of the pyramids, 


to have them deposited in the family library, 
for his own justilication and the honour of 
his family, yet few of these remain. They 
have either been swept away by an inquisi- 
tion, which allowed no man a Bible, and au- 
thorized the Custom-House officers to rob a 
foreigner of a prayer-book, or by the sluggish 
negligence of the descendants of the families 
who possessed them. 


Mr. Bowdich, however, did set out for | 


Africa, accompanied by his wiie and two 
children; and he feil, as he prophetically 
foretold, ‘ the victim of disinterested zeal and 
unsupported enterprise.” This event occur- 
red at Bathurst, on the coast of Afcica, on 
the 24th of January, 1524 

The work now before us contains Xr. 
Bowdich’s own account of his éxeursions m 
Madeira and Port Sante, edited by his 
widow, the companion and solace of h's 
travels, who has enriched the work oi 
her husband with several engravings from 
drawings made by hersed, and who, in a 
preface breathing with. eonjugal atlection, 
says she only abstains from, renittering that 
prefac? a memoir of her husband, ‘beoause 
‘his own numerous works: are the best pic- 
tures of his scientific labours and attainments; 
and because ‘ the only part which is not ge- 
nerally known belongs to lis domestic and 
social virtues’ This is not mere assertion 
for, by sharing with Mr: Bowdich the perils 
and inconveniences of a tourist in countries 
such as they visited, she, like Mrs Belzom, 
proved the truth of her affection for the hus- 
band, as well as congeniality of disposition. 

Few works have a stronger clam on the 
public than the Excursron to Madeira: va- 
luable and interesting in itself, it appeals 
both to our gallantry and our sympathies ; 
since the editor and part autuor is a female 
and a widow, whose husband pevished an 
unpaid and ump mstoned victim in making 
those discoveries which redound so much top 
the glory, and contiibute so mu h to the 
greatness of Britain, and-who | “thera widow 
with three fatherless children. If we may 
seein to have dwelt too muth on the author 
of the work before us, itis from a full con- 


—_ 





viction of the merits of Mr. Bowdich, and of | 


the strong claim his widow and children 
bave on the support, not only of government, 
but of the public. We neither wish our g overn- 
ment :o be lavish nor parsimonious; but 
really, when Parliameut vives its thousands 


to remain unnoticed and unrewarded ; but to’ 


the book. 


We purposely pass over Mr. Bowdich’s | 


notice of Lisbon, its government, antiquities, 


| &xc. to meet him on less travelled ground ; 


therefore, gentle reader, without going a voy- 
ave from Lisbon to Madeira over again, sup- 
nose the author arrived at Funchal, and anx- 
lously making himself acquainted with the 
eeology, and everything worth knowing or 
recordiny, connected with the island; nor 
was his accomplished partner less active, for 
Mrs. Bowdich made drawings, which she 
has since lithographed, and they are given, 
coloured according to nature, in the volume 
before us. Geology is, no doubt, a very 
useful science, but we hope our readers will 
not think the worse of us ior preferring other 


~ 


studies, and selecting other topics for ex- 


tracts. Near the Western Cliffs, the geology 
of which is well described, is a hut that pos- 
sesses a melancholy interest. 

‘The littie cabin, which contrasts its cheer- 
ful colour to the cloomy-tint and blistered 
aspect of the basaitze caverus, on whose mar- 
gin it seems. to totter, and the crumbling 
cone of whose vaults appear'td liang toge- 
ther so loosely, as to be ready to sink benéath 
its weiglit, and‘to bury it in cinders; this 
little hut, erected as it were on the rains of a 
former world, rocked ‘by every wind, and 
dashed by every southern surge, is inhabited 
by a poor maniac, who, being rcbbed, bya 
brother, of all the savings of a life of labour, 
at the very moment the old age they were to 
solace began to creep upon bim. lost his 
reason, not, as might have been expected, to 
revile that providence, which for some wise 
reason we might have éxcused one of his class 
trom crediting had failed to protect him, but 
peaceably, aud without harming the most 
insignificant abject about him, to raise rude 
altars to his God, and to deck ns gardeu-wall 
with crowas of thofns, in honour of his Re 
deemer, aud ndely cut stones (for they could 
scarcely be called figures), in memory'of bis 
apostles A vacant smile played fora moment 
on his sad face, as [ stopped to examine, and, 
as he thought, to admire these highly-prized 
ornaments of his dwelling, which seemed to 


be richer in this respect, in his eye, than the — 
most splendid cathedral; and the look of ° 


distress and emotion which followed the un- 


to Mr. M‘Adam for making our roads on a, 


plan whieh he did not imve.t, and which 


perhaps was patially usetk by the first Adam, : i 
‘and so devoutly revered ; 
me at this moment of wanten cruelty went te - 


: ' ’ ry -é . - : . 
we do not think it should pernut the widows 


of men like Bow4ich and Belzoni, who paved 


| 


wonted sinile my respectful febearance had 
induced, when a troop of idte. Boys discharged 
a volley of stones from the Geach, and de- 
stroyed the greater number of the rude 
iinages he had raised with so much labour, 
the look he gave 
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my heart. This was not the mania which too 


of the heart, undirected, but not unabated, 
trom the loss of reason.’ 

Mr. Bowdich gives an excellent description 
(and Mrs. B. a good view) of the Coural das 
Freiras, which must be singularly picturesque 
and beautiful In the first attempt, Mr. 
Bowdich failed to reach the Peak Ruivo; on 
returning, lest he and his ignorant guide 
should be benighted, he says— 

‘ We hastened our descent, and I scarcely 
dared to stop a moment to contemplate the 
new beauties which the setting sun shed over 
the scenery, my guide was se impatient and 
apprehensive ; as it was, we did not reach the 
margin of the torrent until dark ’—* In short, 
there was but one thing evident, that we had 
missed the path altogether, and my guide 
began to cry and roar, accusing me of bring- 
ing him there to die, while I sat down ona 
bank, determined to pass the night there 
rather than break my shins any more, and 
holloa’d lustily. Our united efforts, although 
in very different strains (my guide persever- 
ing in the bellowing part of the duet), brought 

_a peasant with a torch to our assistance, who 
conducted us in about half an hour to a filthy 
cabin of a single apartment, full of children, 
smoke, and vermin. His wife, however, dried 
part of my clothes by the damp twigs which 
were cracking on the earthy floor, with great 
cure and good nature, and, placing a log of 
wood beside me, covered it with excellent 
grapes, and a large cup of the pure juice of 
the tinta. The husband was easily persuaded 
to provide torches (made from what appeared 
to me to be a _festucu) and guide our ascent 
out of the Coural; for I felt very anxious to 
judge of the effect of torch-light on these 
sombre scenes, and I was fully recompensed, 
although shivering with cold the whole way. 
One slip would have been a slip into eternity; 
but the thought of danger was diverted by 
the clouds which were still rising out of the 
valley, and which, frequently concealing the 
precipices the torch would otherwise have 


disclosed, seemed to assure our steps by the | 


impresssion, that we were riding on the mar- 
gin of some vast rocky lake. \ 

« handkerchief over his head, leaving it to 
fioat out behind from beneath his sharp 

pointed cap, tucked up his trousers, pulled 
up his swarthy boots, which looked like a 
skin shrivetled and discoloured with age ard 
dirt, let his shirt hang teose over his waist- 
band, and, waving the torch every touch and 
turn to keep it in, preceded me, looking like 
the most h d of wizards: as I shrunk 
from tke breeze and looked around me, I 
could not but-eeall the words of Ossian, 
“Ghosts ride on clouds, and fly upon the 
winds, and meet together in some secret cave 
to talk of mortal man.” ’ 

Near the Fazenda dos Padres is a fine 
malmsey-plaptation, created entirely by an 
avalanche of tufa, which, falling froma height 
of upwards of twelve hundred feet, has lodged 
and spread at the bottom of the cliff :— 

‘ The house and vineyards are only accessi- 
ble by water, to those who shudder, as most 
persons do, at the daring-route of the labour- 


ers. who ascend and descend the cliff by a 
often follows a blind and gross superstition ; | 
it was the pure, natural, and voluntary feeling | 


suecession of simple stakes driven into, and 
projecting from it. These avalanches, which 


| are not unfrequent (and which have occurred 


from lesser heights without much injuring 


| the property), with one or two sliding plan- 


tations, occasion curious suits in the courts 
of Madeira; the ove party insisting that he 


{ must follow his grounds and habitations—the 


other, whose less valuable grounds have been 
covered or enlarged by the accident, plead- 
ing, I presume, ‘‘ cujus est solum, ejus est 
celum.” 

‘ Ascending the rocks between the Fort and 
Praya Bay, we find, close on their brink, 
about eighty feet above the sea, and buta 
few yard : inland, an elliptical funnel-shaped 
depression of five hundred and twenty feet 
in circumference, and about thirty-five feet 
deep. The greater axis bears S. 7° W., and, 
within (a little northwards of the centre, and 
about thirty-five feet below the brink) is an 
anerture about twenty-five feet long, and 
fifteen broad, through which you see the sea, 
the walls of.the caverns resounding with the 
rush of the waves entering below. The depth 
of this vast marine well, a term which [ 
merely hazard for the moment, as conveying a 
better ider of its position and appearance 
than any further description could, is about 
forty-five feet. This rent, apparently too 
considerable to be attributed to the mere 
elastic force of confined vapours, presents 
every evidence of having been formed by a 
minor voleanic heave, which thew up vast 
blocks of the rock it rent from beneath the 
ocean, to form a passage, but did not eject 
any lava or contents of its own; for both 
the basalt rock in which it is formed, and 
that of the vast masses whicu are scattered at 
the mouth of the aperture, are highly scoria- 
ceous, and present the strongest traces of 
fusion on the surface. The elliptical wall 





My guide tied | 


which rises thirty-five feet above this fearful 
aperture, and forms the greatest circumfe- 
rence of the funnel is of tufa, dipping to 
the south, and which, yielding more easily, 
has been undermined, and has fallen in, to a 
greater extent, from the same heave which rent 
the stubborn rock beneath it; the shock 
having spread as it proceeded upwards 
| through these looser and softer strata.’ 

At Machico Mr. Bowdich visited the 
+ church, and found many memorials of Ma- 
chim, who, with his loved Anna, was driven 
to Madeira, and there with her perished :— 

‘The only native poet of Madeira has 
introduced it in his epic of Zargueida; and. as 





subject, by endeavouring to translate the two 
first stanzas of the episode :— 

© In far-famed England liv’d a noble knight, 
A true Adonis in each woman’s sight, 

Whom nature seemed with every grace to dow’'r, 
| Which love inspires, or o’er the heait has pow’r ; 
| Fierce in the field, and gentle in the bow’r. 
|’Twas Machim’s fate at once to see and love 
Proud @’Arfet’s daughter, Anna, born to move 

_ Those tender feelings in each gazet’s breast, 


——— + 


-_——— 


Which thought muy picture, though words | 


| he er expressed ; . 
Life to the favour @~—death to the unblessed.’ 


the reader has probably never heard of this | 
poem, I will conclude my remarks on its | 


_--——- <2 





— 





Mr. Bowdich gives a ludicrous descr; 
tion of the decayed gentry of Porto Santo 
who ‘ watch how many eggs the hens of 
their hard-working tenants lay, in order that 
they may exact the’ rigorous half of every. 
thing produced, not only by, but upon, their 
estates.” Mr. Bowdich says:— 

‘I cailed upon one of these grandees 
little after eight o'clock in the morning, to in- 
quire about a chalybeate spring which was 
described to be in his ground, and such a. 
scene I never before witnessed. The house 
seemed as ifit would fall about our ears eye 
moment ; many of the stairs were broken jy 
and there was no door to the chamber jn 
which I discovered the taper figure of the 
proprietor, floating about in a ragged dregs. 
ing-gown ; whilst his lady (a huge deformed 
woman, her yellow visage begrimmed with 
dirt, her neck uncovered, and her wiry black 
hair likening her te a Medusa) was attempt. 
ing to draw her unwholesome fingers, in. 
stead of a comb (occasionally using her nails), 
through the thick, matted, uncut locks of 
four squalid, unwashed, and almost naked 
children, who slipped away to take another 
roll on one of the two filthy mattresses, 
which still lay on the rat-eaten floor of this 
family sty. A pen and ink, and a few pa- 
pers in the window-seat, gave my friend 
the Genoese occasion to whisper, that this 
Morgado gained a few pristines occasionally 
as a lawyer; be that as it may, he almost 
overwhelmed me with his sweeping bows, 
which I was compelled to return with a libe 
ral discount, and stiff circumspection, lest I 
should slip a leg through one of the gaps, 
which threatened me with a sort of infernal 
region below.’ 

The inhabitants of Porto Santo are, how- 
ever, kind and hospitable :— | 

‘I cannot,’ says Mr. B. ‘ speak too highly 
of the hospitable and obliging disposition of 
the proprietors of Porto Santo, who may be 
compared with our smaller Welsh farmers. 
Inever pursued my rambles without being 
entreated to turn a little out of my way to 
drink a cup of their best wine, which was no 
small temptation, being the pure juice of the 
richest grapes, without even a dash of spirit; 
and, before we quitted the island, one sent a 
dozen of this wine, another, two dozen, 4 
third, a fine turkey; agreeably reminding me 
of the African custom of ** making a dash’ to 
a stranger: their horses, their servants, all 
were at my service, and | was obliged to 
start by daylight, to avoid the necessity 
accepting the use of the former (not suiting 
my route amongst the cliffs and peaxs), fuur 
of which were sent for me in one morning. — 

Mir. Bowdich gives a good description of the 
cultivation of the vine at Madeira, of ne 
there are a great variety of species : his wor 
also contains numerous zoological, — 
logical, geological, botanical, barometirs ’ 
and other observations, which we may 
tempted hereafter to notice. Of the mace 
ments of the inhabitants of Porto Santo, 
are told :— —_ 

‘A soirée in Porto Santo forms a se 
contrast to the weekly soirée of a private 4 
mity in Funchal. en fifty to sIXf) Pe 
sons, and sometimes more, meet toge 
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spontaneously, about eight o’clock, without a | do not, therefore, see the propriety of devot- 


cinvle effort on the part of the lady of the 


open for cards, the largest is reserved for 
quadrilles and sarabands. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the agreeable and well-bred ease of 
the higher class of Portuguese ladies ; a stran- 


ger almost immediately ceases to fee] that he | 


ix so, from their amiable and judicious con- 


deseension. They generally dress with more 


splendour than taste, but they dance elegant- 
iy: and if the instances of beauty are not near 
so numerous as in the higher classes of neigh- 
bouring nations, they are sometimes very 
striking. Their figures are generally dimi- 
nutive, and, too frequently, ill-proportioned 
and clumsy; but the former fault, rarely 
wanting, is sometimes redeemed by a fairy- 
like symmetry.’ 
' (To be concluded in our next.) 





{he History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London, with Memoirs of royal and dis- 
tinguished Persons, deduced from Records, 
Sia‘e Papers, and Manuscripts, and from 
other original and authentic Sources. By 
Joun Baytry, Esq. F.R.S.. F S.A. &e. 
Intwo Parts. Part If. London, 1825. 
Cadell. 

Wuen we reviewed the first part of Mr. Bay- 
ley’s History of the Tower, we stated the dis- 
couraging circumstances under which the au- 
thor laboured, in having a great portion of 
the letter-press and manuscript destroyed by 
the fireat Mr. Bensley’s printing-office. We 
also stated that, from the manner in which 
Mr. Bayley had divided his work, the se- 
cond part, containing an account of distin- 
guished persons confined in the Tower, 
would be more interesting than the first part, 
which was historical and descriptive. The 
publication of the volume now before us 
proves the correctness of our conjecture. 

Mr. Bayley, who is one of his Majesty's 
sub-commissioners of the public records, 
from his official situation, has access to all the 
documents that could throw any light on the 
subject he has selected. His account of the 
prisoners who have successively been inmates 
of this state prison are chiefly taken from the 
onginal warrants of their commitment, which 
are still preserved in the Tower. He has, 
however, dealt out his notices of prisoners 
very unequally, for which he accounts in a 
way which is natural enough; he says, 
50 captivating a subject is biography, that, 
in the earlier portion of this volume, I have 
petiaps indulged to a greater length than 
nay be deemed proper for a work of this 
hature, in the memoirs of distinguished cha- 
racters; but, if this be a fault, I have found 
it necessary to correct it, as I have ap- 
proached nearer to our own times.’ We 
a oes that we rather blame the bre- 
Pt = notices than the extent of 
ys ~el ms and, although events near- 
Mr. Bayley cone may be better known, yet 
wines her ak should recollect that he not only 

l€ present, but a future age, when 


the C atti . 
e Cato-Street Conspiracy will be as much 
4 matter of | ; 


or th 2 wie "* ” ' 
* murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ; we 


} 


house ; four or five musicians are in attend- | 
aie and, while one large room 1s thrown, 


“story as the Gunpowder Plot | 


ing a dozen pages to the latter, and less than 
a dozen lines to the actors of one of the most 
blood-thirsty conspiracies ever hatched—-that 
in Cato Street. Mr. Bayley was, we doubt 
not, anxious to avoid making his work a col 
lection of state trials, and, without further 
remarking on what he might have done we 
thank him for what he has already effected. 
To the account of prisoners, Mr. Bayley has 
added notices of the constables and other of- 
ticers of the Tower, and a description of its 
liberties and jurisdiction: the whole work 
hears marks of great research and industry. 
Although it is probable that the Tower was 
used for a prison almost from the time of its 


count of as a prisoner is Ralph Lambard, 
Bishop of Durham, in the reign of William 
Rufus, when his brother, Henry [., funright- 
fully,’ as Mr. B. callsit, ‘seized the crown.’ 
Lambard had, by the king’s command, an 
allowance of two shillings per day for his 
support :— 

‘This, with the assistance of his friends, 
enabled him to spend his prtson-hours in jol- 
lity, and to maintain a sumptuous table for 
those who guarded him: apprehension was 
thus lulled, and he concerted measures for 
escape. <A rope, says the historian, was 
conveyed to him in a vessel of wine; the 
present was hailed with a more than usual 
feast, and his keepers, little suspecting their 
wily prisoner, copiously indulged in the in- 
viting liquor. All succeeded to Lambard’s 





plan. He fastened the rope to a column in 
the middle of the tower-window in which he 
was confined, and, taking with him his pas- 
toral staff, descended; but, being a corpulent 
man, and the cord not reaching to the ground, 
he was greatly bruised. Aided, however, 
by his partisans, who were waiting with 
horses prepared for his escape, Lambard 
reached the court of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and was his chief abettor in assisting 





—E 


England.’ 

For many years after the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, few years elapsed 
without the Tower being the abode of some 
distinguished prisoner; if 1232, Hubert de 





England, was sent thither to an unmerited 
confinement, loaded with all the insults and 
injuries that human ingenuity eould invent, 
or human malice dictate. This Hubert de 
| Burgh heid many distinguished offices under 
| Richard I. and King John, and was one of 
the commissioners who treated with the ba- 
| rons at Runimead, when Magna Charta was 
obtained. He was also a warrior, and, when 
a large fleet was approaching from France to 





Castle, De Burgh, with only eight ships, 
sailed out from Dover, encountered the ene- 
my, dispersed them, and took and executed 


{ 

! . . - . . 

| reinforce Prince Lewis, then besieging Dover | 
; 

{ 

' 


with the new monarch, who, by an act of 
treachery, seized him, after promising h m 
' time to answer the charges asainst him. 





‘THe commanded a knight with three hun’ 
dred soldiers to fetch him back, and lodge 
him a prisoner in the Tower. The earl was 
then at a place in Essex, belonging to the 
Bishop of London, and, having intimation of 
this unlooked-for visit, arose, and fled to an 
adjoining chapel. They found him standing 
before the altar, snatched from his hands the 
cross and host, and dragged him from his sa- 
cred refuge. Ile was placed upon a misera- 
ble jade, with his legs tied under the animal's 
belly, and thus ignominiously conveyed - to 
the Tower, where he was loaded with irons, 
and subjected to every hardship and insult 
that the malice of his enemies could devise.’ 

Nothing could be more ferocious and deli- 





erection, yet the first person we have an ac- | ' 
| Burgh by Henry, from which he was only 


berately cruel than the treatment of De 


relieved by a political convu'sion, and died 
in London, in 1243. The next victim to 
Henry's tyranny was Griflin, eldest son of 
Liewellya, Prince of Wales, who was robbed 





wishes; he saw them yield to drunkenness | 
and sleep, and boldly effected his meditated | 


his just but unavailing right to the throne of 


Burgh, Earl of Kent and Chief Justiciary of 


their leader, Eustace the Monk. On the | 
death of Henry, De Burg! fell into disgrace | 


of his birthright by a younger brother, who 
also betrayed him to the English monarch. 
Aiter being four years a captive in the Tow- 
er, he meditated his escape, and, finding 
means to deceive his keepers, in the dead of 
the night he made the fatal trial: — 
| With a rope, formed of the furniture and 
‘clothes of his bed, he attempted to lower 
| himself from the summit of the tower in 
| which he was confined; but, in his descent, 
| the untrusty instrument gave way, and plung- 
| ed him to instant death. His head and neck 
| Were crushed between his shoulders, and 
thus, a most horrid spectacle, he was found 
| next morning, beneath his prison.’ 
| In the reign of Edward 1., six hundred 
| Jews were seized, in various parts of the 
kingdom, and coinmitted to the Tower, on 
| Suspicion of clipping and adulterating the 
coin of the realm: of these, two luundred and 
eighty were hanged in London, and many 
more in other places. The final conquest of 
| Wales, aud the ambitious views of Edward 
|in Scotland, brought many tenants to the 
| Tower. Among the Scottish cmefs,— 
| ‘In 1305, the Tower became the prison af 
| the famous William Wallace, a hero whose 
| prowess, though fabled by the admiration of 
'a fond and grateful country, supported for 
years the expiring independence of Scotland 
against the repeated efforts of a mighty ene- 
my. Betrayed into the hands of the English 
monarch, the gallant patriot was brought to 
a death which has left on Edward's name 
the blot of cruelty, and shown that generosi- 
ty, the noblest feeling of a conqueror, was 
wanting to complete his fame. Wallace, af- 
ter undergoing the form of a trial, was drag- 
ged through the streets of London, tied to 
horses’ tails, and hanged on a lofty gallows 
till nearly dead: his bowels were then taken 
out, and burnt; and the horrible scene clos- 
ed, by beheading and quartering his body! 
His head was set on J.ondea Bridge, and his 
quarters seat to Scotland, where, m the hearts 
of the people, his memory will ever find an 
imperishable tomb.’ | . 

Tbe treatment of Sir Simon Fraser, the 
Earl of Athol, and other Scottish chiefs, oa 
a third attempt to save their country—for we 
, will not call it a revolt, was of the same 
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ferocious character as marked Edward’s con- 
duct to Wallace. Far different was the treat- 
ment of David Bruce, King 6f Scotland, 
when thken prisoner by the victorious arms 
of Edward Il. The royal captive was con- 
ducted to London with every show of ho- 
nour, under an escort of two thousand men. 
The battle of Poictiers brought another king, 
John of France, his son Philip, four other 
princes, and many of the French nobles, pri- 
soners to the Tower. 

‘Prince Edward landed, with his train of 
captains, on the 5th of May, 1337, and on 
the 24th of the same month entered London, 
with glory far outshining all the ostentatious 

omp of the greatest Roman triumphs. The 
Peer monarch, clad in royal robes, was 
mounted on a beauteous milk-white courser; 
and, by his side, a small black palfrey bore, 
in plain attire, his generous conqueror! This 
glorious scene surpassed the splendour of all 
former spectacles; and never was there a day 
on which the grateful hearts of Britons had 
beat with purer joy.’ 

The whole treatment of the French princes 
reflects the highest credit on the geuerosity 
of Edward and his noble-minded son. In 
the reign of Richard II., the Tower was the 
abode of victims to the tyranny and resent- 
ment of successful factions, and finally the 
prison of the king himself. Among those 
who suffered in this reign were Sir Simon 
Burley, one of the most accomplished men 
of his day, and Richard Fitz-Alan, the great, 
but turbulent Earl of Arundel: — 

‘He was condemned to be drawn, hanged, 
beheaded, and quartered; but, by reason of 
his noble rank, the king commanded that he 
should only be beheaded; and this sentence 
was put into execution the same day (of his 
trial), attended with barbarities which make 
the human blood run cold to contemplate. 
Ile was hurried from the tribunal that had 
thus decreed his fate, to that noted spot, 
where all his noble deeds were to be clouded 
by a disgraceful death. With his hands tied 
behind him, he was led ignominiously through 
the streets, from Westminster to Tower Ifill; 
and there, without any interval for prayer or 
repentance, his earthly career was closed, by 
the axe of the executioner. Among several 
of the nobility, who unfeelingly attended to 
witness his execution, it pained his last mo- 
ments to behold his son-in-law and nephew, 
the Earls of Nottingham and Kent; and, 
leaning to them, he said, *‘ It would have 
more beseeined you, my lords, to have been 
absent on this occasion; but the time will 
come when as many will marvel at your mis- 
fortunes as do now at mine.””’ 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the persecution of the Lollards peopled the 
Tower with victims, among whom was Lord 
Cobham, the first person of rank in England 
that suffered for maintaining those doctrines 
which now form the basis of the Protestant 
church. The sentence of death on Lord 
Cobham had, on account of his valour, rank, 
and virtues, been respited, and he escaped 
into Wales, but was afterwards taken, and 
reconducted to the Tower, where the Popish 
House of Commons, then sitting, prayed ‘for 
the reverence of the Holy Trinity, and of the 





blessed Mary, and all the saints of Heaven, 
and in confirmation of the Christian faith, 
that the judgment formerly passed upon him 
should be put in execution.” And what do 
our readers think was the sentence for which 
the Commons prayed ’—why, that Lord Cob- 
ham should be drawn from the town to St. 


Giles’s Fields, hanged by the middle with a 


chain—a fire kindled beneath him, and thus 
burut to death! The prayer of these legalized 
murderers was granted, and thus the good 
Lord Cobham perished. 

‘James, Prince, and afterwards King of 
Scotland, was long a prisoner in the Tower, 
at Windsor Castle, and other places, during 
the reign of Ilenry V., as were several French 
noblemen :— 

‘In 1441, several persons were committed 
to the Tower, on charges of the most extra- 
ordinary kind, invented, perhaps, for no 
better object than to gratify the malice of 
the Cardinal of Winchester, against Hum- 
fry, Duke of Gloucester, the King’s uncle, 
between whom had long exisied an un- 
quenchable animosity. The absurd grounds 
on which they were accused aftlord a fair 
specimen of the almost incredible supersti- 
tion of the age, and show how readily those 
feelings were brought into action, to answer 
the designs of contending parties. The 
Duchess of Gloucester was charged with 
treason for conspiring to take away the king’s 
life, by means of sorcery and enchantment, 
with the intent of advancing her own hus- 
band to the throne; and Thomas Southwell, 
Canon of Westminster, Jolin Hume, a priest, 
Roger Bolingbroke, a priest, and Margery 
Jourdayn, or Jourdemaine, called the Witch 
of Eye, were apprehended and committed to 
prison, as her accessories, having, as was pre- 
tended, devised an image of wax, to repre- 
sent the king, whose person, through the 
medium of their witchcraft, was gradually to 
consume and die away, as the said image 
should melt before a slow fire!’ 

Ridiculous as these charges were, and un- 
supported by a jot of evidence, yet ail were 
found guilty: the duchess was sentenced to 
do public penance in St. Paul's and two 
other places, and then to be imprisoned for life. 
Margery Jourdayn was burnt to death on this 
monstrous charge; and Belingbroke, a ma- 
thematician, and therefore accounted a ne- 
cromancer, was hanged and quartered, pro- 
testing, with his last breath, that no such 
thing had ever been imagined as that for 
which they were condemned. 

William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, so 
long the minion of the court, and the author 
of many oppressive acts, was, on the prayer 
of the Commons, committed to the Tower, 
and put on his trial, which the king inter- 
rupted, and banished him for five years ; po- 
pular vengeance, however, pursued him :— 

‘On his passage towards Calais, he was 
stopped by a ship belonging to the Duke of 


Exeter, called the Nicholas of the Tower, on | gant table is usually kept; 
-are not available, except dur 


| weather. 


board of which he was taken to Dover, and 
there beheaded, on the side of a boat, witha 
rusty sword; and his body, after being strip- 


MOE ; = @ 
ped of his “ gown of russet and his doublet | for all the plans that have y 
of velvet mail,” was thrown on the sands of , to obviate the inconvenience 0 


Dover.’ (To be continued. ) 


Foreign Scenes and Trav lling Recreations 
By Joun Howson, Esq. of the Hon, 
Fast India Company’s Service, anq An. 
thor of Sketches of Upper Canada 9 
vols. post 8vo. Edinburgh, 1825, Oliver 
and Boyd. 


FLATTERED, or rather praised, as Mr. How. 
ison was, by the diurnal, hebdomadal, month- 
ly, and quarterly critics, for his former work 
the Sketches of Upper Canada, we are rather 
surprised that he has so long restrained him. 
self, than that he should now appear with 
two volumes of Foreign Scenes and Travel- 
ling Recreations. Mr. Howison is a rea] 
traveller; he is not a person who will muke q 
book, and cross the Atlantic without crossing 
the threshold of the door; freeze at Nova 
Zembla when he is ouly chilly because his 
last chaldron or sack of coals is exhausted or 
broil on the torrid zone when his only heat is 
occasioned by his industry to produce a cer- 
tain number of sheets in a given time: he 
does not relate adventures which have no 
other source but in the author’s brain, enu- 
merate dangers he never encountered, nor 
provoke our mirth or excite our sympathy for 
ideal tales of humour or pathos. Mr, How- 
ison, in short, only describes countries in 
which he has travelled, and with which he 
has made himself acquainted ; and, as he is a 
keen observer, has a good taste in his choice 
of subject, and writes in a style at once free, 
modest, and unaffected, his works of travel 
are particularly pleasing, and, by their fide- 
lity, are valuable. lis Sketches of Canada 
forms the best book that has yet appeared 
on the subject of North America, and the 
work now before us is more various in its con- 
tents, but equally well written and amusing. 

There are ten distinct articles in these Fo- 
reign Scenes and Travelling Recreations, un- 
der the varied and attractive titles of ‘ Life at 
Sea,’ ‘ Boarding-House Recollections,’ ‘ The 
City of Havana,’ ‘A Journey in the Deckan, 
‘Two Days at the Cape of Good Hope,’ ‘A 
Voyage from Havana to New Providence,’ 
‘Foreign Adventure,’ ‘The Cantonment ot 
Seron,’ and ‘The Delinquent.’ The frst se- 
ven articles are full of descriptive scenes of 
the places to which they relate, and Mr. 
Howison, it will be seen, has traversed both 
hemispheres; the last three weai the air of 
fiction, and yet embody much trute. 

We have already spoken of the fidelity of 
Mr. Howison’s narrative, yet, in some of the 
sketches in the volumes now under notice, 
the descriptions are rather of a general than 
an individual character; such is the account 
of the preparations, anxieties, regrets, aud 
adieus, of a person on the point of settins 
out on a long voyage, in the commencement 
of the ‘ Life at Sea;’ but even from tus F& 
neral description we shall make an extract, 
on account of its correctness :-— 

‘In large ships an abundant and even ele- 
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at dinner, in a gale of wind, isa ey as il- 
justrative of the miseries of a sea-life as any 
that can be chosen. On such occasions, the 
more experienced passengers know when the 
ship is on the point of making a violent 
lurch, and prepare for it accordingly ; but 
the novices are usually taken unawares, and 
their plates, knives, forks, glasses, chairs, and 
own persons perhaps, suddenly hurled to the 
lee-side of the cabin. However, those who 
retain their places are probably in a situation 
not less ludicrous. A delicate young lady, just 
recovered from sea-sickness, will have a large 
ham precipitated into her lap; all the wine- 
hottles on the table may collect around a de- 
paneer ae water-drinker ; the epicure of the 
party may lose sight of his plate of dainties, 
and find a dish of boiled rice in its place; 
an old Indian may have a quantity of grilled 
liver forced upon him, and a roast pig will 
perhaps be seen going full speed towards a 
man who detests pork. When quietness is 
restored, and when every one has extricated 
himself from his difficulties, a great deal of 
merriment may probably ensue; but the ac- 
cident, if two or three times repeated, ceases 
to be an entertaining one, and eventually 
causes irritation among the sufferers, instead 
of putting them into good humour.’ 

Mr. Howison gives a very unfavonrable 
picture of life at sea, and says, ‘any one who 
doubts that intellectual incapacity always ac- 
companies a sea-life, need only look to the 
British navy; among the multitudes who be- 
long to it, some genius must surely exist— 
but, if it does, it is totally inactive and inef- 
ficient.’ This we conceive to be too sweep- 
ing an assertion, and, if true, perhaps the in- 
tellectual incapacity of which the author com- 
plains, is rather owing to the rigid discipline, 
which permits but limited means of improve- 
ment, than anything else. If the records of 
a sea-life were fairly ransacked, we suspect 
we should not find them so barren of intel- 
Sir 
Walter Raleigh was a sailor The ill-fated 
Falconer passed nearly his whole life at sea, 
and it was his grave; and who will contend 
that his Shipwreck is not a striking evidence 
of genius? Nelson was a sailor, and as much 
in his element on the ocean as a fish is in it ; 
and yet he was not merely great as such, 
for, in his negotiations,—the result of his tri- 
umphs, he proved himself a statesman. Is 
hot Sir Sidney Smith a sailor too? 

Mr. Howison is of opinion, that sunset seen 
at sea does not equal what it is on shore: we 
are of opinion, that the finest sunset is when 
the great luminary is observed from the shore 
to sink into the ocean. Foreign travel has 
hot estranged Mr. Howison from his- native 
country, although he has adopted some Ame- 
neanisms. With characteristic pride he ex- 
Claims, — 

* Bat where, after all, shall we find sunsets 
equal to British ones? where such serenely 
beautiful horizons—such rich and varied dyes 


—such mellowness of light—such objects to | 
irradiated by it, and evenings so happily | | 
‘x- | rooms resembled damp and gloomy cellars ; | 


adapted for contemplating them? The mix- 
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the climate. The milder glories of one in the 
Southern Atlantic can be enjoyed at sea only, 
where everything else is unpleasing. The 
effect of a similar scene in America is injured 
by the want of objects of antiquity, and of the 
lofty associations connected with them ; and, 
in India, the tropical glare attending the de- 
parture.of day forces us to imprison ourselves 
while it is taking place, and to remember that 
we are in exile. A British sunset alone ex- 


origin and vulgar ideas, but of much shrewd- 
ness and remarkable assurance. To the bu- 
siness of a hotel-keeper he adds that of an 
undertaker; and thus turns to account every 
individual who arrives in Havana, by fur- 
nishing him with board and lodging if he 
lives, and with a coffin should he die. He 
sits at the foot of his table, does its honours 
as if his guests were visitors, takes the lead ia 
conversation, and boldly contradicts anything 





embellishes, while the quiet imagery of its 
horizon, and the softness of the succeeding 


peace and domestic happiness that have their 
dwelling-place in that land upon which the 
shadows of night always steal softly and un- 
obtrusively.’ 


Recollections,’ 
characters of the travellers of different coun- 
tries, and contrasts the seemingly unsocia! 


the English with the social but frivolous cha- 
racter of the French traveller. The third 


have a good description :— 
‘The streets of Havana are narrow, and, 
during the rainy season, excessively dirty ; 


some other bright colour. All the good 
houses are built upon the same plan, viz. that 


best calculated for promoting a free circula- 
tion of air. In general, a gallery, surround- 
ed by piazzas, extends around the upper flat, 
and forms, along with the court below, a 
place of recreation in the evenings, and a 
shelter from the heat during the day. 
public apartments are usually spacious and 
tastefully furnished ; no carpets are used, and 
in most houses the floor consists of a compo- 


but some of the nobility have their rooms 
paved with black and white tablets of mar- 
ble, placed alternately,—and this has a very 
beautiful effect. The shops in Havana are 
small and meanly furnished. Instead of the 
names of their occupants being placed above 


tion, such as the shop of victory, of humility, 
of pearls, of happiness, of good fortune, &c. 
‘Havana contains many taverns and board- 
ing-houses, two of which are resorted to by 
English and Americans only. For the first 


; 





re of fierceness and gloom in a West India | 


‘three days after my arrival, i was obliged to 
reside in an establishment of the kind, which 
had some curious peculiarities The charge 
was two dollars and a half per day, and for 
this sum an excellent breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, were furnished ; but the sleeping 


ee 


each of them contained three or four beds for 
the accommodation of an equal number of 


individuals. 


cites no regretful ideas; its placid beauty is | 
heightened by that of the scenery which it | nion. 


twilight, are characteristic of the undisturbed | 

In the second article, ‘ Boarding-House | 
Mr. Howison describes the | 
but thoughtful and inquisitive disposition of | 


scene is the City of Havana, of which we | 


for some of them remain in a state of nature, | 
having no pavement of any kind, either for | 
carriages or foot-passengers. The houses are | 
plain in their architecture, and never exceed | 
two stories, and are usually painted blue, or | 


of a hollow quadrangle, which is the form | 


The | 


sition which is as hard as freestone, and ad- | 
mits of being washed several times a day; | 


the doors, as is common in most countries, 
each has some figurative appellation to dis- | 
tinguish it from others of the same descrip- 


Tine landlord is a man of low) 


they advance, if he happens to differ in opi- 
Should a boarder be too late for any 


meal, he loses it altogether; and if he does - 


not return to the hotel within a certain hour 
of the evening, he runs the risk of being shut 
| out all nicht.’ 

‘The Protestants who die in Cuba are not 
allowed interment among Catholics; and, 
therefore, the hotel-keeper already mentioned 
has a burying ground of his own, in which 
the bodies of the English and Americans are 
deposited ; however, within these few years 
past, the mortality has been so great that the 
premises have become rather small, and the 
| corners of the piles of coftins, which occupy 
every part of them, may be seen projecting 
through the earth.’ 

Most of the churches in Havana are open 
all the day :— 

‘The masses got up in the churches are 
extremely fine, but owe much of their effect 
to concomitant circumstances. The musi- 
clans are chiefly mulattoes, who, though far 
from being scientific performers, execute their 
parts with facility and precision. 1 used to 
attend the church of St. Domingo in the 
evenings, during the festival of Sinta Maria. 
[t was most brilliantly lighted up, particu- 
larly near the altar, every part of which had 
a covering of white satin, richly flowered 
with gold and silver. In addition to the 
_lustres that hun,z from the roof, two immense 
| wax-candles were placed beside each of the 
| saints, whose gorgeous dresses sparkled with 
| a profusion of artificia! gems, and glowed be- 
/ neath the golden radiance that was reflected 
| from the splendid giidings that adorned the 
walls and pillars of the church. Crowds of 
people always attended, and the place resem- 
' bled a concert-room rather than a house of 
_prayer. Ladies of all ranks and ages knelt 

promiscuously upon cushions. Slaves lay 
prostrate beside them. Spanish noblemen 
performed their devotions close by their li- 
very-servants. Negro women and military 
offi ers kissed the same stone, and dozens of 
English, Americans, and other foreigners, oc- 
cupied the door-way, and gazed upon the 
whole as if it had been an exhibition got up 
for their amusemeat. The ringing of the 
bells, the flourishing of the orchestra, the 
pealing of the organ, and the ceremonies per- 
formed by the priests, alternately drew the at- 
tention; while sometimes a momentary pause 
in the service permitted the fair devotees to 
exchange a few smiles, and enjoy a litt'e con- 
versation with each other behind their fans. 
| Mass being concluded, most of the people 
rose from their knees, and walked carelessly 
about the church, conversing with their ac- 
'quaintances, and admiring its decorations. 
_In a little time the ladies were handed to 
their volantos by their husbands or cecisbeos, 
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—the priests bevan to extinguish the candles, 


—the mu«imans left the orchestra, and the 
whole audience gradually disperse . 


The government of Cuba derives a large 


revenue from the lottery, at one of the 
monthly drawings of which Mr. Howison 
was present :— 

‘The number of tickets issued ts usually 
about ten thousand, one hundred of which 
are prizes of from twenty thousand to fifty 
dollars. The smallest share costs one shilling 
and twopence sterling. For several days 
previous to the drawing, the lottery-office is 
crowded with boatmen, common soldiers, 
slaves, and mulattoes, and all the refuse po- 
pulation of Havana, who come to purchase 
tickets with money which they have proba- 
bly obtained for that purpose in the most in- 
famous and criminal ways. 

‘The drawing of the lottery took place in 
a large square, surrounded with piazzas. To- 
wards one side there was a platform about 
ten feet high, with an awning above, and on 
this the governor and several of his officers 
seated themselves in chairs of state, and pre- 
sided over the ceremonies of the day. In 
front were placed two large elegant hollow 
spheres, containing the prizes, one of whic! 
was drawn from each globe at the same mo- 
ment by a little boy, fancifully attired and 
Blindfolded. The two deities of fortune held 
the tickets over their heads for afew seconds, 
to show the spectators that no deception was 


| eee 


practised, and then presented them to the go- | 


vernor, whose clerk immediately registered 
them, and proclaimed the number and 
amount of the prize with a loud voice. These 
particulars were next chatked conspicuously 
ona large black board, that hung within view 
of every one; and, after a short pause, new 
sets of tickets were drawn in the same way, 


‘ull the wooden spheres were emptied of their 


contents. When the prize happened to bx 
one of four hundred dollars, or upwards, a 
fine military band, stationed near the plat- 


form, suddenly united in a brilliant flourish. 


and then played some triumphant and joyful | 


The rovernor then waved 
his hand, the harmony ceased, and the usual 
course of proceedings was resumed,’ 

Though crime abounds in Cuba. pub- 
lic executions are rare: and so powerful and 
corrupt are the priests, that no man need 
mount the Llavana seaffold, whatever be his 
crime, if he has the means of ministering to 
the rapacity of the church and of bribing the 
civil authorities :-— 

‘Some vears ago, a Spaniard, who lived in 
the suburbs of Hlavana, discovered that his 


piece of music. 


his execution for more than two years.  Ifis 
funds being at last exhausted, the black cross | 
and lanterns, the appearance of which an- | 
nounces, in Havana, that the criminal has | 
only two days to live, were exhibited before | 
the prison windows. Nevertheless, on the | 


succeeding morning, to the astonishment of | 


all, they were suddenly withdrawn ; for the 
wretched murderer had, by a desperate effort, 
raised a small sum of money, and purchased 
with it a few wecks’ respite. ; 
of these he was hurried to the scaffold and 
executed, 

‘While in Havana, I saw a mulatto suffer 
death for a murder which he had been found 
guilty of seven years before. 
tained a series of respites by occasionally 
paying money to the church; but his re- 
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means of bribery, he succeeded in delaying j Its bustling possessor: talks with volubility' 


and the pleased and attentive Countenances 9 
his auditors testify that he is a humorist 
and a story-teller Meanwhile the Street js 
crowded with men, women, and children of 
diferent castes and complexions, and with 
conkies, oxen, and Paria dogs, the noise of 
whose united voices is deafening and Inces. 
sant. Sometimes a Parsee drives furionsly 
through the bazaar in a-gig, and disturbs the 


= 
Ns 


| loitering throng, and makes it open its ranks 


On the expiry | 


with sudden haste and alarm; ora European 
in a palanquin, surrounded with panting 
5 


_himmauls, will force his way amidst the mot- 


He had ob- | 
'two herds of bullocks, carrying bells upon 


sources having at last failed, he could not de- | 


lay the evil day any longer.’ 
Mr. Hlowison has only travelled six or se- 
ven hundred miles in India, and the country 


offered so few objects of interest or curiosity, | 
that he did not feel inclined to extend his | 


journey. The fact is, Mr. H. is fond of ani- 
mate rather than inanimate nature; he likes 
the busy hum of men, and is fat gued with 


skimming the vast expanse of the ocean, or | 


travelling through a desert : hence his journey 
in the Deckan was not so satisfactory to him 
as it might have been. From this sketch we 
quote a description of the bazaar at Bom- 
bav :— 

“A straneer should visit the Bombay ha- 
zaarin the evening. Itis a street about half 
a mile long, with shops on each sile througi- 
out its whole extent. These are brilliantly 
lighted up at night, and one in strolling along 


may observe distinctly everything that goes | 


op in them. He will here see a range of 


‘ . ’ . . . | 
cloth-shops, full of native women examining | 


ne goods, disputing about their value. and 
urging the seller to lower his price. Then 


his attention will be drawn to the shed of a/| 


brass-manufacturer, where highly-polished 
jars of all sizes stand glittering in rows, and 
where the incessant hammering of the arti- 
ficers Growns the voices of the crowds in their 
vicinity. 


On advancing a little farther, he | 


will see a confectioner’s shop hung with fes-_ 


toons of dried fruits and sweetmeats, and en- | 


_vironed by crowds of children longing for the 


wife carried on a criminal correspondence | 


with her confessor In his jealous rage he 
hired a negro to murder the poest. When 
the assassin had accomplished his purpose, 
he went to the house of his employer at 
a late hour one might. and told what he had 
done and demanded the promised compen- 
setion; but the Spaniard either would not or 
could net give this, and some hich words 
which ensued between the parties having 


luxuries that are displayed before them. The 
next shed will be that of a vegetable mer- 
chant, who offers for sale the various edible 
productions of the east, from the pine-apple 
down to the common yam; opposite him 
perhaps is the office of a shroff, or native 
banker, who sits at a table covered with gold, 


silver, and copper coins, and changes money 


at a small per centage. Ilis seales and 


' weights stand beside him, and he subjects to 


their test every piece of metal that is present- 
ed to him for negotiation. A dcealer in grain 
next attracts the attention; the back part of 
his shop is crowded with bags of rice, grain, 
maize, &e., and in front samples of the dif- 


‘ferent articles are exhibited in large baskets, 


been overheard by the neighbours, the whole 


afair wa 


5; secon brought to light. The “pa- 
niard was apprehended, tried, found guilty, 
and condemned te death. IJlowever, fy 


from which he measures out the quantities re- 
quired by his customers. A little way off 


will he a barber's shop, full of people, and re- | 


oundin : with thei voices aid merriment, 


ley assemblage. The tumult of the whole 
scene not uuirecuently receives some addi- 
tion from the meeti and intermingling of 


their necks, and groaning under the blows iy - 
flicted by their irritated drivers; and at this 
crisis, perhaps, a marriage-procession passes 
down the bazaar, accompanied by hosts of 
people bearing torches, and by a party of na- 
tive musicians singing, and beating large 
drums and blowing horns. Things now 
reach an extremity which is insupportable to 
an European, and he must immediately take 
flight if he wishes to retain his senses and to 
preserve his hearing.’ 

The mostinteresting spectacle Mr. Howison 
met with in his route, was a religious proces- 
sion toa pagoda, ata village called Jejoor:— 

‘Several religious processions passed near 
my tent in the course of the day. The finest 
was one which accompanied the car of a god, 
whom the Brahmins were bringing from a 
neighbouring village to visit the grand deity 
of Jejoor. Two men, carrying long poles, 
each with a series of flags of various colours 
upon it, led the way. They were fellowed 
by a bul!, splendidly and fantastically eapa- 
risoned. lis horns were gilt, and encireled 
with brass rings, and had large tufts of horse- 
hair tied to their extremities. Next came se- 
veral people in white dresses, on which great 
quantities of the powder of a crimson-colour- 
ed ochire had been sprinkled. A band of na- 
tive musicians succeede 1 them. — It consisted 
of five persons, three of whom played instru- 
ments somewhat resembling the claronet m 
shape and the bagpipe in sound ; the fourth 
blew a very large semicircular brass horn, 
the tones of which were coarse, but inde- 
scribably sonorous and powerful. [is com- 


° - ° 1" ha 
| panion rode a bullock, having a drum swung 


- of language. 


on each side of it. The pitch of these was 
different, and he beat sometimes on both at the 
same time, and sometimes on one of the two 
alternately. The car containing the god was 
borne close behind, ow the shoulders of = 
men. It was shaped lke a canoe, and vs 
completely veiled that its interior could 7 
be seen. A crowd of people closed the pro- 
cession, some carrying flags, and others beat- 
ing small drums, and the whole of them 
joining in aloud shout at intervals. el 

Mr. Howison possesses great aes aii. 
description, and many of the scenes ‘ nce 
nessed are painted with vigour and e 7 for 
We must, however, pause * 
the present. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Anecdotes of Lord Byron, from Authentic 
Sources ; with Remarks, illustrative of his 
Connection with the principal Literary Cha- 
racters of the present Day. 12mo. pp. 207. 
London, 1825. Knight and Lacey. 


So much has been published relating to Lord 
Byron, that there 1s little difficulty in making 
up avolume of anecdotes on the subject, par- 
ticularly when the author 1s not very scrupu- 
lous in inquiring into their authenticity. 
Such is the editor of the work before us, who 
has certainly displayed more industry than 
discrimination. Dallas, Medwin, Fletcher, 
and indeed every person who has written 
anything about Lord Byron, have been laid 
under contribution; and these collections 
form an unconnected, yet agreeable, melange. 
The editor, however, 1s very slovenly, for he 
inserts some anecdotes which have been pub- 
licly contradicted,—such as Lord Byron's 
duels with Hovhouse and others, and some 
which could not have taken place. Of the 
latter class, is the story of Byron conversing 
with Terry when his lordship was on the 
Drury Lane committee, for Terry, at that 
time, was at the rival house. A long de- 
scription of a shipwreck of his lordship is also 
given, which, it appears, never took place: 
the work, however, in which it first originated, 
is one of the best-written narratives that has 
appeared on the subject of Byron. 








Tie | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


notes to these anecdotes, of which there are | 


many, are generally very smart, and much to 
the point. The following seem to us the 
least known :— 

* Byron long retained a friendship for seve- 
ral of his Harrow companions. Lord Clare 
was one of his constant correspondents 
Scroope Davies was also one of his chief 
companions before "his tordship went to the 
Continent. This gentleman and Byron once 
lost all their money at ‘ chicken hazard,” in 
one of the hells of St. James's, and, next 
morning, Davies sent for Byron’s pistols to 
shoot himself with. Byron sent a note, re- 
fusing to give them, on the ground that they 
would be forfeited as adeodand. This comic 
excuse had the desired effect.’ 

‘The Honourable Mr. Skeffington had 
written a tragedy, called the ‘ Mysterious 
Bride,” which was fairly damned on the first 
night. A masquerade took place soon after 
this fatal catastrophe, to which went John Cam 
Hobhouse, as a Spanish nun, who had been 
tavished by the French army, under the pro- 
tection of his lordship. The Hon. Mr. Skef- 
fington, compassionating the unfortunate 
young woman, asked, in a very sentimental 
manner, of Byron, “ Who is she?” “ The 
.yerious Bride,” replied his lordship. 

'S Was a rap on the teeth to the unfortunate 
author,’ 

a sarge was So great, that it led 
sybil te o fortune told by an English 
a od Villiams prophesied that his 
ud oie and thirty-seventh — years 
ried co unlucky to him. He was mar- 
nae ges ei and died in his 
that he src Fa She also prophesied 
old lad was le . monk anda regi Phe 
re. hey the only one who erred on 

ast. They were the only things 


— 


she possibly could judge concerning of, and 
from deep insight into his character think 
likely to take place; and her prediction has 
only been falsified in common with the pre- 
dictions of those who thought themselves 
much wiser.’ 

‘ Polidori was physician and companion to 
Lord Byron for a considerable time. He 
was something vain, and once asked Byron, 
what he could do that he, Polidori, could not 
do. “I think,” Byron says, “ I named four 
things—that I could swim four miles—write 
a hook of which four thousand copies should 
be sold in one day—drink four bottles of 


any thing by a consciousness of right, but Ly 
a regard for appearance ; and, as not guic- 
ed by sincere principle, he was therefore apt, 
at times, to stray from one side to the othe . 
It is this which has produced several anom: - 
lous traits in his character. Milton was t! e 
same from his youth to the day of his deat , 
—a mighty mountain notto be moved. Fy- 
ron was a loadstone, liable to be easily cont. - 
minated by foreign bodies. In bis writing , 
as in his conduct and opinions, he could n t 
— in the path he had struck out for 
iimself. Rugged and wild as it was, he h: d 





wine—and, I forget what the other was, but 
it is not worth mentioning.”’ 

‘Byron has been often styled a plagiary. 
He has himself allowed, that, when he found 
a good idea in his head, he made use of it 

‘ithout scrupulously inquiring how it got 
there. The ideas in his poems we leave to 
be settled by those ingenious critics, who can 

“Hunt a thought through Greece and Rome,” 
and who amuse themselves by filling their 
comimon-place books with parallel passages 
in the bards of ancient and modern times. 
This is the work of minute commentators, 
and Byron will in his turn suffer from these 
also. Those who view his poems in their de- 
sign will find but little reason to call him a 
dlayiary. Childe Harolde, Conrad, Lara, 

he Bride of Abydos, Beppo, and Don Juan, 
were all exclusively belonging to his lord- 
ship. He wrote tragedies because it wasa 
field worthy of his Pegasus, and the guerdon 
richly repaying the candidate. When he be- 
came something acquainted with the writings 
of Goethe and the German school, then came 


show his inferiority in one department to the 
creat German. Cain was a daring attempt 
at two characters—to embody Spinosa and 
surpass Gesner. Mazepya was a tilt against 


Captain” is still a greater favourite than the 
“* Ukraine’s Hetman.” The “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers” was an avowed imita- 


the German school of romance. Ie even at 
one time intended to write a nove! in con- 


man, clever as he was at writing stuff, shrunk 
from the task Dallas has given the two first 


little in them above what is to be found in 
most works of the same class. 


celling in others—something “too envious 


of another’s fame.”’ It was ambition that in- 


for mo-tified ambition that led him to abuse 
the Enyiis! 
adored poets of Fngland Byron did not 
possess that frin and undeviating mind which 
we often see in truly great men:—he was 
not guided by the steady light of his own in- 
tellect alone:—-he was not stubborn to his 


tremely powerful and extremely ignorant 





minds. He -was wavering, not swaved in 


a parcel of Faust-ish pieces, which will oaly | 


Cowper, and an attempt to destroy John Gil- | 
pin—but a failure—for the ‘* Train-band | 


tion of Pope and Gifford; and the fragment | 
entitled the “* Vampyre” was a transcript of 


junction with Mr. Dallas—but that gentle- | 
chapters of this intended novel. There is | 
Perhaps By- | 
ron was too much gui Jed by what he saw ex- | 
ducel him to write the ** Deformed Trans- | 
formed,” and * Cain;"-—and it was revenge | 


dramatic taste, and the most | 


own mind-—the curious consequence of ex- | 


the audacity to attempt that still more sul - 
lime one over which Goethe was striding like 
a giant; and he even essayed that directly 
| opposite by-way, by ‘“‘silvery stream and 
flowery dale,” along which the finely-poetic 

Wordsworth was leisurely journeying. Le 
| supposed to have himself, like Briareus, fitty 
| heads,—and wished, with his hundred hands, 
to sway the sceptre, and rule lord paramount 
over the whole regions of poetry ' 

This work contains a memoir and portrait 
of Lord Byron, and, considering the grent 
mass of anecdote it contains, is published 
very cheap. 





lu es of Old Mr. Ji fferson, of Gray's Tan. 
Collected by Younc Mr. Jerrerson, of 
Lyon's Inn. Vol. 3. pp. 432. London, 
1825. Whittaker. 

Wuew the first two volumes of these tales 

| appeared, we spoke of them in terms or strong 

| and just commendation; and we are happy 

| 





to see the able and intelligent writer so soon 

again in the field of literature. The volume 
| before us contains only two tales,— the ‘ Pro- 
| selyte, or the Brahmin’s Son,’ and the ‘ Last 
| Will and Testament.’ The first piece ts evi- 
| deatly directed against the intemperate zeal 
| of the missionaries in attempting to conve.t 
' the [findoos to Christianity, and the ivjurious 
etlect it has, in depriving the convert of his 
caste, and arming all his friends and relations 
_ against him. 

There are many sensible persons and good 
Christians who despair of converting the 
Ifindoos ; and we confess that, however de- 
sirable such an object would be, we taink .t 

almost a hopeless task. The tale introduces 


a young plulanthropist, Cornet Edwinaford, 


who goes to India, more anxious to use his 
tongue in the conversion, than his sword in 
subduing of the Hindoos; he is a brave and 
generous youth, who has imbibed much of the 
religious prejudice so common. Iflis uncle, 
Colonel Mannering, has been loug in India, 
and seen how ineffectual the attempts to cor - 
vert the Hindoas have been; an uistance is 
related, which, however improbable, melar- 
choly, and even ‘udicrous, some parts of it 
may appear, is founded on the actual stat: 
_ ments of one of the missionaries, who, ext: 
vagant as they are, seem caricatured. The 
story is that of the son of a Brahmin, convert- 
ed tw Chiristia iy, to the great ynef of his 
parents, who de brokea-hearted, and the son 
commits suicide :— 

‘<The life of Scinghar has been far from 
happy. His fondness for his children ex- 
ceeded anything I ever witnessed; but, as 
the amiable virtues predominated in hi dis- 
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position over the passions of pnde or an.bi- 
to ly his after trop for hisd 1ughters ext evded 
his love for his sons. His care of his boys 
Seemed the result of principle, and of a 


sense of duty, heightened by affection and | 


parental solicitude; but his fondness for his 
Caughters was the very extreme of doting, 
without the weakness of indulgence, which 
Dreve 
dote upon, 

** This eldest daughter feil a victim to her 
humanity. She died of a fe ver she 
caught whilst attendimy upon a young and 
beantiful English girl, whose hasband, an 
ensign, had just before expired of the same 
disease, leaving his wife and child in this dis- 
tant, and then hostile country, without a 
friend, and destitute. The Mnglish lady was 
buriéd in the fresh grave with her husband, 
wnd the benevolent Brahmin adopted the 
orphan ; and such was his rectitude and deli- 
cacy, that he bred it as a Christian, having it 
baptized by a missionary by the name of 
Thyrza. His-second daughter was a victim 
to the savage violence ofan English soldier 
upon our capturing the city of » by 
assault. This hapless child was of too sen- 
sitive a nature to survive the horrors of that 
scene—she pined in a sort of abstract melan- 
vholy ; at length she loathed a1 susteuance, 
ana, at the expiration of one year, she silently 
expired in her father’s arms, catching, in her 
list moments, one sudden gleam of consci- 
ousness of the scene around her. 

‘* The third, and now favourite, child of 
the good old Brahmin, fell a sacrifice to the 
infeynal arts of my predecessor in the com- 
mand of this district. The crafty wretch bas 
expiated his crime by a death as sudden as it 
was singular 

‘“This girl was at the age when the fer- 
vour of empassioned language Is so conta- 
cious, and when even the virtues of the heart, 
unchecked by reflection or experience, give 


whic 


‘ 
ea 


power to the imagination in creating all the 
vlowing delusions of eternal constane,y and 
perfect love. Bat the young and lovely 
Zaida, however credulous and confiding, and 
however prone to the enthusiasm of the ima- 
of virtue 


cination, had too instinctive a love 
tie Ov- 


and an abhorrence of vice to become 
ject of seduction ; principles of moral conduct 
had been too deeply implanted in her by her 
futher, to be tainted by any sophistry, or be- 
trayed by any passion, into the actual com- 
mission of sexual euilt; and, more than all 
these, her excessive love of ber father was 
predominant in her mind, even in her most 
f-rvid visions ofthe tenderness and devotion 
which she imagined her lover to bear towards 
her. The machinations of this detestable 
wretch were all fruitless, until circumstances 
enable] him to coniplete his designs by the 
aid of religious enthusiasm. 

There are converts from liberality and 
knowledge, but none from bigotry and super- 
stition. The Brahmin had not armed his 
danehter with that ignorant prejudice which 
can alone insure our inflexible adherence to 
heredata y opinions. The Bnglsh colonel 
therefore converted into a tool fur his pur- 

an ignorant but well meaning zealot, 
had ja tarrive! from Eneland asa mis- 


nis the improvement of the object we | 








| bodily sufiering 





sionary. This man conversed incessantly and 
ardently with Zaida upon the joys of heaven 
for believers, and upon the torments of hell 
reserved for infidels. Ile would have been 
an object of contempt or of pity to Zaida at 
any other time, but, assailing her with his 
fervid importunity, at the moment when her 
mind was already inflamed beyond the re- 
straints of coo! reason, and all his docirines 
being enforced and strengthened by lim in 
w: 0 1 the unhappy girl reposed her atiections 
and her conlidence, this zealot at leneth 
wrouglit her to that pitch of religious entau 

siasm, that stronvest stimulus of the human 
mind, before whic. the love or parent and of 
child, the duties of humanity, even murder in 
lis most horrid turms, all become indifferent, 
or are made subservient to the one great pur- 
pose of the mania In this state the wretched 
girl was borne off by her betrayer. Her 
mind restored to reason, horror took posses- 
sion of her soul. A sense of shame, a remem- 
brance of hoine and of her parents, and a 
subsequent tourse of brutal usage from her 
seducer, reduced her to premature decrepi- 
tude and to a state bordering upon idiotcy. 
Shortly after ler arrival in London, she was 
deserted by her seducer, She strayed from 
the lodeing in which he had left her, and 
wandered about the streets in a state of alter- 
nate distraction and fatuity. The weather 
was intenscly cold, she arrived at the top of 
Westminster Bridge, and her attention was 
attracted by the large masses of ice that were 
floating down the river. This sight of ice, to 
her so perfectly novel, created a series of 
maniac delusions in her distracted mind. 


| She stood yvaz.ng on the river for some mo- 


ments, then taking her infant in her arms, 
smiled in its face, and suddenly hurled it 
w th all her foree into the river. The scream 
of the child, aud the crush ofits body made 
aguinst a fragment of ice, recalled the mother 
uusness. She s:-rang back with 
convulsive energy, and looxed wildly round ; 
her eyes seemed to burst from their sockets. 
Uttering a shrill screech, she rushed to the 
ballustrades, which she attempted to mount, 
evidently for the purpose of plunging into the 
river. She staggered for a second, and fell 
upen the pavement —She was picked 
up acorpse. Her face was dreadfully dis- 
to ted, and rendered horrible by the extra- 
vasated blood, and by the state of the eyes, 
which were nearly protruded out of tne sock- 
ets, whilst her fists were clenched with a 
strenoth that had driven the nails far into the 
flesh. 
‘*< There isa point of mental as well as of 
g, beyond which nothing can 
be endured ; the body finding its release in 
death, and the mind sinking into fatuity as its 
refuee. The flight of Zaida had nearly 
wrought this climax of affiiction in the good 
old Brabmin Tis sole delizht was to fondle 
a reinuning daughter, a lovely child of three 
years of age. The old man would caress and 
play with this infant with an expression of 


' : 
to per conser 


back 


countenance which made ail around him 
. -« » ’ eo} — asia 
weer, whilst he would look at their tears 


with indifference, aud sometimes with a mo- 
mentacy surprise, but never withany emotion 


of scrrow, or with any sympatiy watever, 
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‘One sultry day of September, this infaps 
had strayed by the Ganges, when a tiger 
from a neig:bouring jungle sprung upon the 
child, and bore it off in its jaws A faithgy 
follower of the, Brahmin attacked the anigal 
with desperate valour, transfixed him with 
his cimitar, and recovered the infant. Hur. 
rying to the house, he met the father. The 
child’s mangled limbs were reeking with 
blood, and its little countenance was t'ien in 
its last struggle with death, betraying all the 
horrors of its feelings upon its seizure by the 
tiger. The father beheld the sight with wild 
amazement ; in a few seconds his senses 
seemed to wander, and he at length stood 
gazing on the child with perfect vacancy: 

*“ An hour after, he called for the child 
to play with, as usual, and, on its not being 
brought, fell into the most furious rage, and 
denounced the most demoniac curses on 
those who detained from him his infant. 
trom this paroxysm of anger, he fell drowsy 
upon his couch, slept for hours, and waked 
ina state of lethargic indifference to all things, 
For months his whole occupation was to fre- 
quent the places of the child’s resort, and to 
muse for hours over the spots in which he 
used to fondle and play with tiis last object 
of his affections. He would speak as if to 
the child, go through all the motions of ¢a- 
ressing it, and look so glad, and at other 
times so piteously, as to break the learts of 
all his people who beheld the scene. 

‘“ The chief means of restoring him to 
his senses was attracting Jiis attention to the 
adopted orphan of the English ensign. This 
lovely girl, Thyrza, is now about seventeen, 
and her form displays all the delicate sym- 
metry of the Asiatic figure, whilst her fine 
countenance and large black eyes beam with 
that mild radiance so pe -aliar to the higher 
ranks of females in these regions.”’ 

The second and last tale in the volume 1s 
entitled The Last Willand Testament. The 
story, which exhibits much diversity of cha- 
racter, is that of an old gentleman, who, be- 
lieving he has no near relative living, adopts 
an amiable youth, to whom he promises a 
large portion of his fortune. He afterwards 
learns that he has a brother with a large fa- 
mily in Jamaica; he then makes a will, in 
which he declares his brother his heir, with 
the exception of a bandsome legacy to Is 
protegé. Circumstances induce him to 
change his mind, principally owing to the un- 
principled avarice and rapacity of his brother 
and his family—all, except one daughter. 
He writes a letter to his pretegé, Frank Lew- 
is, then in Vienna, stating that he would ean- 
cel the will in his brother's favour, and would 
leave his adopted son his whole estate, sit) 
ject to certain lezacies: in short, that a for 
mer will, then in possession of Mr. Lewis, 
should be in foree, The oid man dies be- 
fore Lewis can reach him; his rapacious 
brother destroys the wiil made 1n his own fa- 
vour, to avoid paying a legacy of £25,009 to 
Mr. Lewis, and hopes to inherit as heir at 
law. This is, however, defeated by the pre 
duction of the former will, in Mr. Lewis $ 
possession, which gives everything fo him 
he, however, allows the unnatural brother - 
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daughter, Rachel. It appears, also, that the | 
old gentleman had really inade a third and 
rast will in favour of Lewis, and thus was the 
estate doubly assured to him. 

The characters in these tales are many of 


them well drawn, particularly those of the | 


sniable and benevolent Mr. Howel, his ra- 





acious brother, Benjamin, with whom he 


fyrms so strony a contrast: tne generous 


( 
derness and affection of } 


tremely happy pictures of beings to be met | 


with in life. There is also an odious com- 


pound of cobbler, lawyer, and ranter, in Jo- | 


shua Cripplegate, who is an atrocious scoun- 
(rel, to boot. We have only room for a short 
extract: it relates to the destroying the will, 
an incident, by the by, founded on an occur- 
rence in real life :— 

‘Mr. Howel had died a few days after 
writing the letter which Frank Lewis had 
received at Vienna. No sooner, or rather 
before, the breath was out of the kind old 
centleman’s body, tis brother, with an ink- 





sorrow,—we are all at our devotions, do no 


trespass upon our grief.” 

‘* Beg pardon, sir, beg pardon, I came to 
your assistance, there’s such a sad smell of 
something burning,” said Joshua, affecting 
to cough, as if suffocated with smoke. 

‘“* We are ruined forever,” cried old Ben- 
jamin, trembling like a leaf. 

‘« | have burnt the skirt of my coat, 
stanling with my back to the fire,” cried 
Baal, adding, ‘‘ that excuse will satisfy the 
old scoundrel.” 

*Josiua would not be got rid of, and at 
last it was thought expedient to let him in, 
after Baal had well burnt the skirts of his 
coat, and had put the embers of the parch- 
me it into his pocket-handkerchief. 

‘+ Boss me,” said Joshua, snufting up his 
nose, and looking cunningly under his eyes 
as he entered ; ** bless me, there are two dis- 


' tinct smells in the room,—one of burnt cloth, 


bott'e in the button-hole of the breast of his | 


cout, was traversing the house like a hunery 
exclseman, in search of prey. Inventories 
were made, and triple seals were put upon 
everything, untilat last Mr. Benjamin Howel 
locked the library door, and entering the inner 
study, locked that door also, and eyeing 
every hole and corner, began a close consul- 
tition with his sons upon the present posture 
of affiurs, 

‘There was only one drawhack to the great 
joy which all the party felt, and that was the 


and the other like burnt parchment.” 

‘A long dialogue ensued, in which Joshua 
clearly proved, that he had seen and heard 
more than it was safe for him to know, and, 
after two hours’ negotiation, Benjamin Llowel 


thougt it expedient to allow uim an annuity 


of £200. a-vear, as hush-money.’ 





Nurrative of an Expedition to the Source of 
St. Peter’s River. 
(Continued from p. 307 ) 
ALTuouGu it was not a leading object of the 


expedition to inquire ito the history and 


will by which Mr. Llowel had left lecacies to | 


allhis servants, and the bequest of twenty-five 
thousan} pounds, with the entire contents of 


antiquity of the Indians, yet 1t was one our 
traveller did not neglect. At Prairie du 
Chien, they obtained from Wennebea, an 


intelligent chief, an account of the Sauk 


tie library, study, and cabinet, to Mr. Lewis. | 
Mr. Benjamin Howel now took the document | 


irom an iron chest, and, holding it up said 


to his sons, “this vile contemptible bit of | 


Steep s skin robs us of more than £40,000,— 


rye -. ims , ° soe - ™ | 
what right have servants, or such a fellow as 


tiat Lewis, to dispossess us of so large a 
) } rs that 1 sis 
sum /—My hoys, what is to be done ! 


ae £4 T ’ . e 
Nobody knows of the existence of the | 


will: it is dated nearly tive years ago, LI vote 
for putting it in the tire,” said Baal Howel, 
aid “put it in the five,’’ Was re-echhoed by all 
te brothers. ; 
*““We can keep our own counsel,” said 
tie father, “or it may ruin us.” 

‘* You old men are alwavs so cautious. 
and full of fears —-Give me the will,” said 
Baal, and, snatch ne it out of his father’s 
hands, he thrust it into the tire, —holding 
itdown with the poker whilst it was con- 
SUning, 

; ‘But parchment is difficult to burn, and 
“What a damned crackling it makes,” cried 
tie old man: and, just as he had said so, the 
knuckle of Joshua Cripplegate was heard 
Knocking at the outer door for admittance. 
_ ae sake, Baal, what shall we 
; pplegate finds us out, he'll want, 


at a P ] 
lewst, a thousand pounds, hush-mo- 
ley | 


7 €; ay = ° ° 
Ke » Him in parley for a few minutes, 


al if iS! ‘ or “Ve - : . ys ? 
sald Baal, in reply to his father. 
+ i, ; ° 
Ostua, Joshua, mv dear 


: Joshua,” 
ca la a a : 
4 od Benjamin, in a voice 


ol aftected 





Indians :-— 

‘The Sauks call themselves in their own 
language Sakewe. They are a brave, war- 
like, and, as far as we could leun, a generous, 
people. The great reduction in their num- 
bers arose from their hostility to the French 
and their allies, and also to the wars which 
they formerly waged against the Indians on 
the Missouri and Mississippi, such as the 
Pawnees, the Omawhaws, the Sioux, the 
lowas, &c. Owing to the rapid advance of 


the white population, and the increasing 


influence of our government over tuem, they ; former!) 
| of rubbing down the body of the stranger was 


are becoming more peaceable, and from this 
circumstance their numbers are probably on 
the increase. Their historical recollections 
do not extend far back; but they have been 
told that, about sixty years since, when the 
French occupied the country, one of the Sauk 
chiefs, by the name of Menetomet, found him- 
self surrounded, with about sixty of his nation, 
by a party of French and Indians, belonging 
to other tribes, amounting altogether to two 
thousand. Menetomet then addressed his 
men, hidding them not to fear, for he had 
heen favoured with a vision from the Great 
Spirit, that informed him that, if they all 
fought bravely, not one of them should perish. 
Encouraged by this assertion, they fought 
with such desperation as to break the ranks 
of their assailants, and escape without the 
loss of a single man. They were afterwards 
led by their chiefs towards the Butte de Mort 
on Fox River, and were on the point of being 
cut off bv them enemics, when a peace was 








_ dark and gloomy character. 


effected by the intervention of a French officer. 
Wennebea informed us that his grandfather 
was in this party; had it been cut off, the 
nation would, as he thinks, have been totally 
annihilated: for these composed the whole 
force of the Sauks. Their numbers have 
since considerably increased, as, according 
to his estimate, the nation now consists of 
upwards of a thousand warriors; in this num- 
ber are included all the active, able-bodied, 
and middle-aged part of the creation.’ 
Prairie du Chien has its traditions, which, 
although they contribute little to the history of 
the Indians, adorn with the charm of romance 
some of its most beautiful scenery :— 
‘Among these, that which is related of 
one of the caverns on the banks of Kickapoo 
creek appears to us to deserve notice. it is 
suid that, in one ofthe niches or recesses 
formed by the precipice, there is a gigantie 
mass of stone presenting the appearance of a 
human figure. It is so sheltered, by the 
over-hanging rocks, and by the sides of the 
recess in which it stands, as to assume a 
They relate, on 
this subject, that, long since, a battle was 


fought on the banks of the Mississippi be- 


tween the inhabitants of the prairie and their 


/ enemies; in which conflict the latter were 


victorious, and succeeded in killing a great 
number of the former; that an inhabitant of 
the prairie, who was a very good woman, 
having received several wounds during the 
engagement, effected her escape and with- 
drew to the hills, where she was near 

rishing with hunger; that while wanders 

along the banks of this stream, a kind syfirt 
took pity of her, and converted her into this 


- monument, to which he moreover imparted 


the power of suddenly killing any Indian 
that approached near it. This power was 


| exercised until the spirit, tired of the havoc 


which he had committed, ceased to display 
his vengeance any longer. Although the 
natives may therefore, at present, approach 
the statue with impunity, still they hold it in 
fear and veneration, and none passes it with- 


out paying it the homage. of a sacrifice of 


ee - — 


tobacco, Ke.’ 
Among the modes of salutation which 
formerly prevailed among the Indians, that 


frequent; the custom of shaking hands has 
been introduced by the English. Among 
the rich picturesque scenery through which 


_ the expedition travelled, Lake Pepin is not 





the least interesting :-— 

‘ About half way up the lake, its eastern 
bank rises to a height of near four hundred 
and tifty feet, of which the first one hundred 
and fifty are formed by a perpendicular bluff, 
and the lower three hundred constitute a 
very abrupt and precipitous slope, which ex- 
tends from the base of the bluff to the edge of 
the water. This forms a point, projecting 
into the lake, and bounded by two small ba- 
sins, each of which is the estuary of a brook 
that falls into the lake at this place. The 
wildness of the scenery is such, that even the 
voyager who has gazed with delight upon 
the high bluffs of the Mississippi is struck 
with uneommon interest on beholding this 
spot. There is in it what we meet with op 
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no other point of the far-stretching valley of | 
the Mississippi, a high projecting point, a.| 


precipitous crag resting upon a steep bank, 
whose base is washed by a wide expanse of 
water, the calmness of which contrasts with 


‘ 


the savage features of the landscape; but this 


spot receives an additional interest from the | 
melancholy tale which is connected with it, | 


and which casts a deep gloom over its bright- 
est features. Cold and callous must be the 
heart of the voyager who can contemplate 
unmoved and uninterested the huge cliffs 
that enclose this lake, for— 

* « Wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales 

which they tell.” 

‘« There was atime,” our guid? said, as 
we passed near the base of the rock, ‘ when 
this spot, which you now admire for its unte- 
nanted beauties, was the scene of one of the 
most melancholy transactions that has ever 
occurred among the Indians There was in 
the village of Keoxa, in the tribe of Wapasha, 
during the time that his father lived and ruled 
over them, a young Indian female, whose 
name was Winona, which signifies ‘ the 
first-born.” She had conceived am attach- 
ment for a young hunter, who reciprocated 
it; they had frequently met, and agreed to 
ar union, in which all their hopes centred ; 





but, on applying to her family, the hunter | 


was surprised to find himself denied, and 
his claims superseded by those of a warrior 
of distinction, who had sued for her. The 
warrior was a general favourite with the 
nation ; he had acquired a name by the ser- 
vices which he had rendered to his village 
when attacked by the Chippewas; yet, not- 
withstanding all the ardour with which he 
ressed his suit, and The countenance which 
re received from her parents and brothers, 
Winona persisted in preferring the hunter. 
To the usual commendations of her friends 


‘in favour of the warrior, she replied, that she 


had made choice of a man, who, being a pro- 
fessed hunter, would spend his life with her, 
and secure to her comfort and subsistence ; 
while the warrior would be constantly absent, 
intent upon martial exploits. Winona’s ex- 

stulations were, however, of no avail, and 
her parents, having succeeded in driving 
away her lover, began to use harsh measures 
in order to compel her to unite with the man 
of their choice. To all her entreaties, that 
she should not be forced into an union so 
repugnant to her feelings, but rather be al- 
lowed to live a single life, they turned a deai 
ear. Winona had at all times enjoyed a 
greater share in the affections of her family, 
and she had been indulged more than is usual 
with females among Indians. Being a favou- 
rite with her brothers, they expressed a wish 
that her consent to this union should be ob- 
tained by persuasive means, rather than that 
she should be compelled to it against her in- 
clination. With a view to remove some of her 
objections, they took means to provide for 
her future maintenance, and presented to the 
warrior all that in their simple mode of living 
an Indian might covet. About that time a 
party was formed to ascend from the village 
to Lake Pepin, in order to lay in a store of 
the blue clay which is found upon its banks, 


—— —-> 








and which is used by the Ind ans as a pig- 
ment. W,nona and her friends were of the 
company. It was on the very day that they 
visited the lake that her brothers offered their 
presents to the warrior. Encouraged by these, 
he again addressed her, but with the same il] 
success. Vexed at what they deemed an un- 
justifiable obstinacy on her part, her parents 
remonstrated in strong language, and even 
used threats to compel her into obedience. 
* Well,” said Winona, *f you will drive me 
to despair; I said I loved him not, I could 
not live with him; I wished to remain a 
maiden, but you would not. You say you 
love me, that you are my father, my brothers, 
my relations: yet you have driven from me 
the only man with whom I wished to be 
united; you have compelled him to with- 
draw from the village; alone he now ranges 
through the forest, with no one to assist him, 
none to spread his blanket, none to build his 
lodge, none to wait on him ; yet was he the 
man of my choice. Is this your love? But 
even it appears that this is not enough: you 
would have me do more; you would have 
me rejoice in his absence ; you wish me to 
unite with another man, with one whom [ 
do not love, with whom [ never can be happy. 
Since this is your love, let it beso; but soon 
you will have neither daughter, nor sister, nor 
relation, to torment with your false professions 
of affection.” As she uttered these words she 


withdrew, and her parents, heedless of her 
_ complaints,resolved that that very day Winona 








should be united to the warrior. While all 
were engaged in busy preparations for the 
festival, she wound her way slowly to the top 
of the hill. When she had reached the sum- 
mit, she called out with a loud voice to her 
friends below; she upbraided them for their 
cruelty to herself and her lover: ** You,” said 
she, ‘ were not satisfied with opposing my 
union with the man whom [had chosen ; you 
endeavoured, by deceitful words, to make me 
faithless to him; but when you found me 


' resolved upon remaining single, you dared 


to threaten me; you knew me not, if you 
thought that I could be terrified into obe- 
dience,—you shall soon see how well I can 
defeat your designs.” She then commenced 
to sing her dirge ; the light wind which blew 
at the time wafted the words towards the 
spot where her friends were; they immedi- 
ately rushed, some towards the summit of the 
hill to stop her, others to the foot of the pre- 
cipice to receive her in their arms, while all, 
with tears in their eyes, entreated her to 
desist from her fatal purpose ; her father pro- 
mised that no compulsive measures should 
be resorted to. But she was resolved, and, 
as she concluded the words of her song, she 
threw herself from the precipice, and fell a 
lifeless corpse near her distressed friends. 
Thus,” added our guide, “has this spot 
acquired a melancholy celebrity; it is still 
called the Maiden’s Rock, and no Indian 
asses near it without involuntarily casting 
his eye towards the giddy height, to contem- 
plate the place whence this unfortunate girl 
fell, a victim to the cruelty of her relentless 


parents.” ’ 
(To be concluded tn our next. ) 
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The Botanic Garden ; or, Magazine of hard 
Flower-Plants cultivaied in Great Britsie, 
By B. Maunp. No. I. to IV. 

Four numbers of this elegant work have 
already appeared, and, if we may judge from 
the specimens they furnish, we think we ma 
promise that it will be a great treat to all |o- 
vers of the choicest productions of nature 
or admirers of that enchanting and instruc. 
tive science, botany. Each number contains 
four coloured figures, accompanied by de- 
scriptive letter-press, explaining the sciep- 
tific and other names of flowers, class, order, 
country, first introduction, time of flowering, 
&c. &c. The medical and domestic uses for 
which they are suited, and the mode of pro- 
pagation, are also noticed. The work is thus 
not only scientific, but is very readable, and 
even useful to those who may not make bo- 
tany a study, 
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LETTER FROM JONATHAN OLDWORTILY, ESQ, 


Mr. Eprror,—lI write to you again thus 
early, to beg you will not trouble yourself 
farther on the subject of my last. The Novel- 
Writing Association, with which, as a plain 
man and a mere truth-telling-writer, I had 
inost unwisely connected myself, has already 
split to pieces. Never was there a more 
complete exemplification that ‘ every tub 
should stand on its own bottom,’ than was 
made by our society the very first time they 
clubbed their wit, and drew upon their know- 
ledge, to produce a ‘Simple Story’ for the 
public—such a variety of opinions, incidents, 
and ‘moving ace dents by flood or field,’ 
never met since the eonfusion of tongues at 
Babel. It was, therefore, no wonder that a 
similar catastrophe followed—that the hete- 
rogeneous materials could never be consoh- 
dated, and that the whole ground was aban- 
doned as untenable. 

Yet our infant society, like many other 
infants, was beautiful and promising; but, 
alas! every accession of strength destroyed 
its symmetry, and developed those passions 
so apt to be indicated by all bodies in their 
progress to maturity; but far be it from me 
to reveal ‘ the secrets of the prison-house, — 
the rage of offended blue-stockings, and of 
old women in small-clothes. The sticklers 
for single words and arguers for additional 
vétumes may alike ‘ ’scape flogging for me. 
All I shall say further on the subject 1s 
beg, Mr. Editor, you would just imagine 
what the state of any exhibition-room 1" 
Europe would be, if every artist who brought 
a picture there had permission to wine J 
where he pleased—if you can form any to’; 
rable conception of the battle that woul 
take place in a few minutes between a | 
beauties and old cats, ‘raging battles - 
sequestered scenes,’ robed statesmen = 
mountebanks, cathedrals and oyster-stalls, 
field marshals and fishmongers, —— 
and only then, can you form any idea ot t 
rage, scorn, entreaty, defiance, loud and os 
words, angry or pleading looks, which W 
stirring amongst us a 4 

Well! thank God it is over now, a 
although there is not one of the party ¥ 
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I do not desire to meet again, and for whom 
j nave rot either admiration or esteem, most 
determinately will [ for ever avoid more than 
two or three at a time. I am decidedly of 
opinion with Rousseau, that all great compa- 
nies are bad, even when composed of excel- 
lent individuals, and, more especially, that 
authors are very unfit subjects for composition, 
though each one can ° discourse most excel- 
lent music.’ 

Let us tu’n from authors to actors —Can 
vou or Asmo feus (who must be in the secret) 
te!] what ! as made the moral Times, who so 
violently espoused the cause of *\ irtue versus 
Kean,’ for ten whole days, remain so mira- 
eulously silent on the sin of Elliston ’—a sin 
which certainly bleaches the little performer 
white when he stands by the portly manager. 
The latter said truly, notwithstanding the 
Times ridiculed the assertion, ‘ that any man 
might have fallen into Kean’s error,’ and it is 
certain any man, not fortified by decidedly 
good principles and good sense, might have 
done so: for the woman was evidently a 
tempter from the beginning of the affair, and 
all circumstances in it favoured her design, 
and wiser and better men have so fallen 
before him. 

But if this same Times, in its reports, gives 
the public ‘a round unvarnished’ statement 
of a girl inveigled to London by a certain 
manager, ruined, and then utterly abandoned, 
tov endure, in cold and hunger, and almost 
houseless wretchedness, that long period in 





which nature inflicts such a portion of phy-, 
sical suffering as to call for all the aids which | 


tenderness and generosity can supply—if this 
wretched girl, after being actually two days 
and nights without focel, find in the humanity 


of the lowest purveyor for human wretched- | 


ness a home in a workhouse, and there the 


child of him who every day revels in abund- | 


anc, and smiles, and bows, as if he aped 
the condescensions of royalty, is born and 
dies, yet this same ‘virtuous’ journal beholds, 
and ‘gives no sign’ of reprobation,—what are 
we to conclude ! 


Surely, if ever case could exist in which | 


man is justified in lifting up his voice against 
man, fis is thatease; and, if the fact is ascer- 
tained as a truth, that truth should not pass 
witheut comment? I do not say this, con- 
sidering the matter as what Addison calls 
" Simple fornication,’ nor by any means class- 
Ing it as one of ‘ systematic seduction,’ but 
as an act of such base selfishness in the first 





he made his way to Siberia, which he could 


view, and such horrible cruelty in the second, | 
a8 to place the perpetrator before his fellow- | 


creatures as one at whom ‘ the slow unmoving 
finger’ of scorn may and ought to point. Not 
Only must the good, but the bad (provided 
there is one touch of humanity left about 
him), despise the meanness, and shudder at 
the consequences of profligacy so flagrant and 
desertion so cruel. Young sinners may be 
thoughtless, o/d ones cannot be so; the same 
effects produced by heedlessness in one arise 
rom hard heartedness in the other. A man 
Married for nearly thirty years, the father of 
4 numerous family, cannot forget the wants, 
the weaknesses, the sinkings of heart, the suf- 
ferings and fears, which hang about that 
woman whose situation in life commanded 


‘turn a moment, to thank you for the reviews 


comfort, and, we will suppose, awakened ten- | 
derness. How then can he fail to remember | 
how much more terrible must be the situa-| 
tion—how much increased even the physical 

evils—ofa wretched, starving, friendless, stran- | 
ger, to whom no tongue offers a soothing’ 
word—for whom no hand prepares a dainty 
morsel—on whose head the errors of a single | 
hour are visited by inflictions his kindness 

might have alleviated, but could not cure, | 





and which his desertion accumulated a thou-| and the icebergs, 


sandfold. Surely there are few men, even 


— 


rally presents the greatest facility for beeom- 
ing so. 

Travelling is a fine thing—a very fine 
thing; it links man to man through the 
whole chain of existence; it unfolds the book 
of nature to all eyes, extends knowledge to 
all lands, and—but, to ‘ lay aside the d/ar- 
ney, as Mr. Parry would call it, and proceed 
to the common-sense of the thing. surely we 
have had quite enough of the Esquimaux 
and our brave sailors 
should now turn their faces to the sun in- 


ainong the most wicked, who could condemn | stead of the snow. Captain Franklin, had 
the partner of their guilty pleasure to the! he been as wise as he is brave, would have 


miseries of positive want—the pai s o* actual 
hunger !—If there are, ’tis certain that Colonel 
Kirk’s name ought not to stand alone in the 
annals of immortal infamy. 

If it be urged in extenuation that the poor 
girl was an easy prey, it must be remembered 
also that she was very young, and that the 
practised lover of many years was too likely 
to find an easy conquest in the stage struck 
Juliet, who had left her humble home for a 
scene for which she was uiterly unfit. But 
should not her very weakness and folly have 
inspired the father of daughters with * some 
compunctious visitings of nature for a crea- 
ture so young and so frail!—a creature who 
was yet virtuous, we may certainly conclude, 
since we are all aware that, had she been 
otherwise, so young and so pretty as she is 
said to be, there would have been one way 
left by which she might at least have secured 
food. Ter penury and wretchedness speak 
volumes in her behalf, and sincerely do I 
hope that her future existence may yet pre- 
sent a page ou which virtue and tranquillity 
may inscribe their own characters in succes- 
sion to those of sorrow and penitence. 

From this heart-sickening subject, which 
is ten times worse than the former, I would 


we have lately had, especially those on our 


northern travellers, to whom we are all under | 


great obligation, not so much for the novelty 
of their discoveries, as for keeping up our ac- 
quaintance, aud gently enlarging its circle, 
in places itis presumed very few would de- 
sire to visit personally. It 1s certainly ut- 
terly out of my power to conceive in what 
the pleasure of Mr. Holman consisted, when, 
in despite of all entreaty and all obstacles, 


not see, and placed himself at the mercy of 
people whom he could not understand. As 
there was neither information given to the 
mind, nor the gratification of curiosity offered 
to the senses, beyond the stimulation always 


let the days of past starving suffice, have re- 


| mained at home with his highly-gifted wife, 


preserved her valuable life, eaten good din- 

ners, and left soup of boot-soles, singed 

hides, and tripe de roche, for the stomachs of 
future explorers. We all know that poor 
| Belzoni went once too often, as indeed all 
' our African travellers have done; and, if Mr. 
Rae Wilson should stray again, we think he 
| will probably do the same. Surely it is a 
good thing to know where to stop; but few 
| wanderers attain it. I know it was a dith- 
, cult thing even for a Turk’s ball, in his 
| breast, and a sweet wife, who held a much 

firmer place there, to persuade the author of 
Karamania to give over his researches; and 
I question whether the possession of all 
home blessings will keep Mr. Bankes from 
digging among Egyptian dust again: still 
these men have motives; they do not toil and 
starve, give their skins to the fleas, their sto- 
machs to the air, their sight to the sand or 
the snow, and their lives to a thousand casu- 
alties, for no earthly purpose; but poor dear 
Holman does all this, or desires to do it all, 
merely that he may ‘ compass the earth,’ and 
occupy a sOlitary niche in the temple of Fame 
as a blind traveller. 

Well — well, ‘ every man to his taste ;’ 
commend me to a Havannah cigar, old port, 
a quiet seat, and a kind companion, now; 
and, some weeks hence, an easy ramble 
through the midland counties to the lakes of 
Cumberland, from whence you will probably 
hear of your contented, because unassociated 
friend, JONATUAN OLDWORTHY. 

I bave said nothing of Captain Cochrane, 
whose desire to ‘ keep moving’ perhaps goes 
beyond all the rest. His scull must have 
some very remarkable bumps, or he would 
never have given us such extraordinary sto- 
ries, or exposed himself to such unnecessary 
sufferings, 





SOCIETY FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF IDLE 
GENTLEMEN, 





produced by motion, I am really compelled 

to believe that in this gentleman the love of | 
travelling must arise from organic construc- | 
tion. I have suspected this in many persons, 
who never can remain stationary; but in him 
it is so evident, that, whether discovered by | 
Spurzheim or not, I must continue to believe 
in it;—by the way, he is one of the ay 
pleasantest personages 1 existence, an 


‘affected manners, might be suspected of 


>| | 
though evidently of the most simple and un- | ful operation. 


TuERE are many gentlemen in London who, 
by prudence, parsimony, or successful spe- 
culations, have acquired sufficient to retire 
from business, and whose hours hang heavily 
on their hands. To enable this worthy class 
of persons to get rid of their time and money 


with some degree of credit, warious plans 


have been invented, and are now in success- 
Thus, some may purchase 
an independent borough, attend the house, 


meaning to play the agreeable in his ram- divide on questions, and frank letters for 


bles, and of showing how interesting a man , their friends; others may procure shares in 


is made by losing that faculty which gene- 


joint-stock companies, and start for directoc- 
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ships; many can belong to Bible societies, 
and exact subscriptions from their menials and 
dependents, to swell the amount of payments 
* by their hands ;’ whilst a few may get put 
into commission, and become laughable, 
were they not mischievous. It is not my 
wish to point out holes in other men’s gar- 
meuts, but it must be obvious to the meanest 
capacity, that all these contrivances, and 
several others of a similar nature, have each 
their respective disadvantages—some being 
attended with trouble, some with responsi- 
bility, some requiring an extensive interest, 
and one a considerable sinking of capital, at 
least in the first instance. To gentlemen 
who would be busy without labour, conspi- 
cuous without publicity, theoretically inge- 
nious without the trouble of execution, and 
orators of a party without the drudgery of | 
reconciling the conflicting interests of their 
followers,—to all, in short, who are desirous 
of combining the greatest advantages with 
the least expense, I beg to recommend the 
Society for the Employment of Idle Genue- 
men, held at the great house in Street, 
Adelphi. 

I think it proper to state that I have no 
feeling or connection with the institution. 
My motives are entirely disinterested, and, 
as I should be sorry for gentlemen to become 
subscribers on my recommendation, and 
afterwards feel dissatisfied with their bargain, 
eg leave to call their attention to the fol- 
lowing synopsis. Any person wishing to 
join the society must be proposed by one of 
its members; the mode of election is by 
ballot, and two-thirds of the votes are re- 
quired to be in favour of the candidate 
Peers of the realm and lords of Parliament 
are balloted for on being “proposed, but. the 
names of commoners are exhibited in the 
room for two weeks previous to the election. 
The reason of this distinction is, that some 
inquiry may be made into the character of 
plebeian candidates, which, in the case of 
nobility, the society consider it prudent to 
avoid. Their standard of morality is said to 
be Lord E —: any gentleman falling 
below that, I am told, is inadimissable ; but, 
as such anomalies are rare, a rejection seldom 
takes place. Every member is entitled to 
the use of the library, an annual copy of the 
institution’s proceedings, personal admission 
to the rooms and committees, besides the 
privilege of introducing his friends to view 
the society’s heir-looms, on any week-day, 
excepting Wednesday; but on t'«at evening 











two gentlemen may be admitted as visitors, | 
to hear the debates. He has also tickets of | 
admission to the annual distribution of prizes, 
which usually takes place at the Italian Opera 
House; and, though last, not least, he may 
speak and vote on all business of the society. 
The annual subscription is but two guineas, 
or twenty constitute a member for life ; so 
that every one is certain of a pennyworth for 
his penny, whilst gentlemen who are ac- 
quainted with ‘the pains and penalties’ of 
idleness will have the consolation of setting 
others to work for the various medals offered 
by the institution. 

The busy season of the society is from 





January to May, when a variety of commit- 


! 
tees are held, weekly or oftener, as the case 


may be, to adjudge the different prizes. 
The assemblies are named after the subjects 
they are assembled to discuss, and, when 
their decisions are made, they are reported to 
the general meeting (held on Wednesday 
evening), which confirms or recommits 
them. If confirmed, they are read a second 
time on the following meeting-night, when, 
if again approved of, the proposal becomes 
like the law of the Medes and Persians, and 
altereth not. If the award be recommitted, 
it is held to be an indirect hint toalterit; but 
the committee are sometimes dull of appre- 
hension, and maintain their original report. 
Should this, however, be again recommitted, 
itis usual to submit the case to arbitrators, 
whose decision is held to be final. It may 
be as well to state that some knowledge of 
the subject under consideration is the most 
requisite quality in a committee-man—the 
most useful at the society’s meetings is that 
accomplishment termed the gift of the gab. 

I think I have already stated, that any 
member may address the chair; but he must 
not speak twice on the same subject,—a very 
useful rule: he may, however, rise to explain, 
and the opener has the privilege of reply. It 
is orderly to make remarks on the business 
before the meeting, but out of order to im- 
pute improper motives toany member. Per- 
haps it may be as well to inform gentlemen 
who (having experienced the ‘ pelting of the 
pitiless storm’ at parochial or political meet- 
ings) are in want of a field to display their 
oratory, that no disapprobation is allowed to 
be expressed. The society may, however, 
laugh at hopposition, or when a member opes 
the meeting, orseesa pind ; “year! year!"* seems 
exempt by courtesy, probably on account of 
being the ‘ jus et norma loquendi’ of the 
society. 

There is a proverb which is common to all 
civilized nations, but is, perhaps, most beau- 
tifully expressed by scripture, ‘ Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.’ This maxim is 
practically illustrated on the adjudication of 
the medals for ladies and gentlemen, which, 
being considered of small importance by the 
members at large, is chiefly directed by an 
interested junto. To exemplify my meaning 
we will suppose Mr. S. practises one branch 
of art, and Mr IF. or any other letter, another ; 
we will also suppose that they have each 
pupils, whom they incite to try for the ama- 
teur prizes. The drawings are finished under 
the superintendence of the master, and some 
connoisseurs pretend to point out touches 
where his skill was transfused into his pupil, 
but I am sceptical on the subject of such 
subtile beauties." When the performances 
reach the society, they have probably no 
competitors ; should that not be the case, 
they do insinuate that the professors recipro- 








* There is a very general corruption in the 
pronunciation of ear, hear, hearing, hearer, and 
here, for which it is difficult to account. This 
consists in sounding the words like year, twelve 
months ; and, strange as it may seem, this pro- 
nunciation is not unfrequently heard on the 
stage. Hero and heroine (sounded yero and 
yeroine) are in the same predicament, though 
this corruption is not so common as the other. 
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cally sacrifice their opinions to their inte. 
rests, or vote their client a silver bount 
should the instance be very palpable nti 
imperceptible draught upon the funds of the 
society, for which it is astonishing what ends 
are attained. The pupil gets a medal, and 
the privilege of exposing himselfto his friends 
and the public in general, at the King’s The. 
atre; the drawing is hung up at his house, to 
task the patience and inyention of his ac. 
quaintance; the master compliments the 
pupil, the pupil and his friends panegyrize 
the master; and /a piece ends to universal 
satisfaction. The prizes offered to profes. 
sional candidates are considered of greater 
importance, and, extorting more attention 
from the society, demand a fresh paragraph 
from me. ; 

These, and indeed all other performances 
offered for rewards, have marks only affixed 
to them, to prevent the possibility of a partial 
decision, by precluding the judges from a 
knowledge which might bias them. Ip 
discharge, however, of the task [ have under- 
taken, I think it right to submit the follow- 
ing statement of what it ts said sometimes 
occurs. We will suppose A, 8, and C are 
competitors for a prize: the Committee of 
Kine Arts (1D) awards the medal to A, who 
in reality deserves it. B or C very naturally 
demurs to the decision, and, although his 
name be not upon his drawing, his motto is 
legible to his friends, who, belonging to faction 
E. (for the society has its factions), assemble 
at the general meeting, and endeavour to re- 
commit the drawings. Then comes the ‘tug 
of war :’ the committee support their opinion, 
if not from justice, at least from opposition, 
the orators engage inavordy battle, the claims 
of the candidates are dissected, the rival fae- 
tions oppose each other, and the strongest 
carries the day. The friends of B or C, if 
successful, follow up their advantage at the 
committee, and, if again victorious, watch 
the progress of the motion through every 
stage, till the medal is finally adjudged to 
their client, whilst A, who magnanimously 
relied on the society’s justice and his own 
merit, has the sorry satisfaction of his labour 
for his pains. Gentlemen who wish for fur- 
ther information on these subjects, or are de- 
sirous of obtaining directions for their ma- 
nagement, may apply to B. B, at the County 
Fire Office ; and those persons who may feel 
inclined to join the institution will have an 
opportunity, on the 30th inst., of ame? 
specimen, and judging for themselves, 
society and its president being then exhibite 
in all their glory, and the King’s Theatre 
boot, unless the subscribers to the opera are 
fearful the corruption of such clouds of Van- 
dals from ‘ the populous east may damage 
their vew decorations. NOTER. 


ad 





THE RAMBLES OF ASMCDEUS; 
NO. XXVIII. saaaiile 
A CORRESPONFENT of your's, Mr. Editor, 
Jonathan Oklworthy, has done me the ! A 
nour to solicit my services in a rele 
company. Flattered as I must feel ee 
compliment, I cannot but feel surprise self 
a plain matter-of-fact wight, like m) om 
should be thus called ou to deviate from 
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eaten track, and quit solid truth for the re- 
gions of fiction. If the proposed company 
embraced subjects of general literature, I 
could have supplied a few works, having 
nearly ready for the press. a New French 
Grammar, by the Duke of Northumberland ° 
a second edition of Smyth's Lives of the 
Rerkeleys, with additions; a new edition of 
ascarce black-letter tract, entitled ‘A Full Ac- 
count of the Hayneous Conspiracy now on 
Foote, to make a foolish younge manne of 
furtune marrie an incontinente player-wo- 
man:’ a new poem, by Lord Harborough, 
on Love; a Narrative of a Journey from 
Piceadilly to Burford, and thence to St. A/- 
bans, by Mrs. Coutts: but I must pause, or I 
shall become a mere catalogue maker, instead 


pondent has pleased to call me; besides, | 
hate to speak of myself, as a certain alder- 
man said, when he had repeated the personal 
pronoun so often, that a great admirer, goad- 
ed to exasperation, exclai:ned,—* D— your 
I's, give us something else.’ 

I am afraid, Mr. Editor, you will begin to 
think me a lazy personage, in suffering a 
fortnight to elapse without contributing one 
ramble, when London itself might furnish 
subject-matter for fifty: why, the exhibitions 
alone would make halfa dozen pages, were 
it only to do justice to the good pictures they 
possess ; to reprobate the bad ones, in due 
terms, would occupy more space ‘That, 
though silent, I have net been idle, my 
future, rather than my present, contributions 
will prove: the fact is, [have been very busy 
with the Catholic question; it is true that, 
having paired off with a friend who took the 
opposite side, I stood neuter, and was only 
anxious to have a clear field and fair play for 
the battle, which was as much a subject for 
betting at Tattersall’s as the Derby or the 
St.Leger’s. The odds were almost in favour 
ofthe Catholic Relief or Ascendancey Bill (for 
the different parties call it by these names), 
when the Duke of York, forgetting Mrs. 
Clarke, and [ know not how many more 


other mistresses, stood forth the champion of 


our holy religion ; but the duke is a bad tac- 
littan, as his campaigns at the Helder, Glou- 


cester Place, Dunkirk, and the House of 


Lords prove. Whenthe Whigs in the House 
ot Commons were divided by introducing the 
bills for disfra ichising freelolders and taking 
tuto pay an ary of Popish priests, then the 
Odds against the bill increased every day, 
wntil tt was at length the see of Durham to a 
tenpenny, that the main bill would not pass, 
and yet no one would take the odds 

- Surely, of all animals, man is the most 
mMeonsistent. In former ages— 

‘Christians burn’d each other, quite persuaded 


= the apostles would have done as they 
id. 


too, had his martyrs, and afterwards suffered 
himself: and it is only the more enlightened 
and tolerant spirit of Protestantism that 
‘aS stripped religion of its tyranny, and 
ae to exterminate adverse opinions by the 
“got and the gibbet. Popery, however, re- 
Mains unchanged and unchangeable: it reigns 
as despotically in Spain as ever it did in 
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England, in the time of Mary; and in France 
the law against sacrilege is a proof of what it 
would do By the by, Mr. Editor, pray 
caution Mr. Brougham and Mr. Gale Jones 
nevet to attend the communion in France, or 
one of their involuntary twitches of the mouth 
would be construed into an insult to the con- 


-secrated wafer, and England would lose two 


of twenty years ? 
of that ‘ knowing familiar hight’ your corres- | 





Catv; ready. 
alvin sent Servetius to the stake; Cranmer, 


of her patriots by an ignominious death. But 
why do I talk of the law of sacrilege as a 
proof of. the intolerance of the Catholic cler- 
gy in France, when, within the last week or 


| two, the Curé of Nerac, at the head of his 
Clergy, has taken solemn possession of the 
church, where the Protestants had been al- 


lowed to exercise their worship for upwards 
: When this act of out- 
rageous spoliation was effected, a Te Deum 
was sung. as if in celebration of a victory ovr 
enemies ; the curé even mounted into the pul- 
pit to congratulate himself on his triumph, 
and to statter anathemas on the unhappy Pro- 
testants, ‘whom the finger of God,’ he says, 
‘had thus expelled from his temple.’ 

‘No comment,’ as The Morning Chronicle 
well observes, ‘is necessary on these pro- 
ceedings, since any reason will serve a priest- 
ridden government, when the object is perse- 
cution;’ and yet this same Chronicle censures 
the decision of the House of Lords on the 
Catholic bill, as declaring ‘ that Catholies, 
from their religion, cannot be safely admitted 
into the constitution.’ 

Then, as for consistency, only think of that 
great champion of universal suffrage, Sir 
Franeis Burdett, advocating.a measure for 
disfranchising the lrish forty-shilling free- 
holders of a vote, and depriving them of the 
only chance they have of a good mez? and a 
pair of shoes, once in six or seven years, at a 
general election. Mr. Brownlow, too, the 
great Orange advocate, has espoused the 
cause of the Catholics: the consequence is, 
that our dead walls, which were once embla- 
zoned with * Burdett for ever!’ now exhibit, 
‘Down with Burdett!’ and Mr. Brownlow is 
burnt in effigy by lis quondam admirers in 
Armagh! 

One or two instances more of inconsist- 
ency, and I have done. The moral people of 
Edinbureh, who fire! at the very idea of Mr. 
Kean appearing hefore them, converted their 
theatre into a chapel, but made such an up- 


_roar, that the female preacher who wanted to 


address them was driven from the stage; and 
the moral London press, that visited the single 
error of Kean with such vengeance, actually 
winks at the numerous and no less immoral 
transgressions of the great lessee! 

I was extremely glad to see your castiga- 
tion of prosing Fitzgerald: if the man be al- 
lowed to go on, he will convert the Literary 
Fund into a sinking fund, if it be not that al- 
I did not dine with the society; for, 
much as I esteem its objects, [ cannot have 
my ears stunned for any length of time Mr. 
I’. ehooses to do it. I was, however, at a 
meeting of the Continental Society, on Wed- 
nesday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern: the ob- 
ject of this society, which 1s expected to be 
accomplished in about seven thousand years, 
is, to convert the whole Continent to Protest- 


antism. The secretary read the report, and 


~~ eee 
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stated that the missionaries had been much 
assisted by colporteurs in France. ‘ Coal- 
porters!" said a little man, with apparent 
surprise : — * Yes,’ quoth a wag near me, 
‘ Hluntingdonians, and followers of the sin- 
ner-saved coal-heaver!’ 

Talking of the report of this society re- 
minds me of another, and a less harmless re- 
port, that of Perkins’s steam cannon in the 
Regent’s Park, which frightened a horse in a 
gig, when a poor lady was thrown out, and 
killed on the spot. This is one proof, and a 
melancholy one it 1s, of the destructive na- 
ture of the engine,—indeed, I understand 
Mr. Perkins relies much on the effect of the 
explosion in frightenmg cavalry. 

Epsom Races have so often been describ- 
ed, both graphically and otherwise, that 
I shall not give you an account of the say-" 
ings and doings at the race for the Derby, 
from which | have just returned; the prin- 
cipal amusement is the road to and from the 
race-course, in which the spectators cut their 
jokes on all that pass. Some wag on Thurs- 
day had dropped letters and parcels along 
the road, and, when any person dismounted 
to pick them up, which occurred every few 
minutes, there was a loud ‘laugh, which 
spoke the vacant mind.’ The best. joke I 
heard, was at an inn, where I stopped with a 
friend to take a glass of sherry: I ordered a 
bottle, when I observed the landlord chalk 
down two. I immediately cailed out to Bo- 
niface, who good-humouredly turned round 


and said, ‘ Why, master, you see I keeps my 


accounts by double entry.’ 

As I intend to give you an account of the 
coronation at Rherms, as well asthe rare do- 
ings that are to follow the ceremony in Paris, 
I shall not dwell on the splendid’embassy of 
the Duke of Northumberland, as envoy ex- 
traordinary (and an extraordinary envoy he 
is) from this country, On landing at Calais, 
a town of which one of the duke’s anges- 
tors was governor, when England held pos- 
session of it, his grace was received without 
the usual honours. This circumstance gave 
rise to the following stanzas, written by the 
poet laureate of the embassy, from whoin [ 
received them. Scott or Byron would have 
made more of the subject, but Scotts and 
Byrons are not to be found in the suite of 
ambassadors :-— 

When Northumberland reached the Gullic coast, 

No salute was tiied to greet him ; 

Anji, though France of poletesse makes boast, 

No guard of honour wevut to meet Bim, 

The cause, perhaps, we may explain— 

In war, our shot to France we freely gave, 
Yet took Ler cannon—wh. re s> few remain, 

That those she wisely wants tq save. 

Then, as for guard, what guard of honour 
€ould Gallia give to Percy, 
Whose country brought ali Europe on her, 

And placed her at their mercy ° 


But, however coolly our envoy might be 
received on the frontier, he was welcomed with 
reat formality by King Charles X., who had 
unluckily talked of the reception Ae had 
given the duke in London! His grace, who 
only knew this prince in this country as an 
exile, living on our bounty, and to restore 
whom we had spent six hundred millions of 
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money, recollectung this on his presentation, 
became so embarrassed as scarcely to be 
avle to pay the necessary compliment, either 
in French or English; thus the ceremony, 
iustead of being over in five minutes, lasted 
half an hour. The duchess, who has all the 
spirit and intelligence of a Clive, acquitted 
herself much better, on being presented to 
the dauphiness, and was as easy and unaf- 
fected as if she had been in her own drawing- 
room. The embassy is, however, the most 
splendid ever fitted out; and the patriotism 
of the Duke of Northumberland, in refusing 
to receive any share of the expense from the 
government, will greatly overbalance his 
ignorance of the French language with his 
countrymen—at least it will with 

ASMODEUS 
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FINE ARTS. 


ARCHITECTURE.—THE PITTVILLE SPA 
PUMP-ROOM. 
Tus edifice, the first stone of which was 
laid on the 4th of this month, at Cheltenham, 
on the property of Joseph Pitt, Esq. M. P. 
is intended to form one of the principal fea- 
tures of the projected buildings at Pitt- 
ville. It is designed by Mr. John Forbes, 
arciitect, of Cheltenham, and will be in a 
pure Grecian style. The order selected for 
its decoration is the Tonic, after the example 
of that of the Temple on the Ilissus, at Athens. 
The body of the building will be ninety-nine 
feet by forty-three, surrounded by a colon- 
nade of twenty feet in width, consisting of 
tuted columns, twenty-two feet mgh. On 
this part of the structure will be placed a 
figure of Hygeia, and on the wings statues of 
Fsculapiis and Hippocrates. ‘The middle 
building will also have an elegant superstruc- 
ture, consisting of a room at either end, with 
three windows; and the intervening space will 
be occupied by a kind of open gallery or co- 
lonnade, with pilasters. And in the centre of 
this middle building will rise an elegant 
dome, seventy feet from the ground, having 
on the summit a gallery, from which will be 
obtained a fine prospect of the surrounding 
vale, bounded by the Malvern and Cotsweuld 
Intls, and extending on the south-west to the 
mountains of Wales. The interior will be 
of thesame order, but more delicately finished; 
on either side of the principal entrance will 
he two columns and two pilasters, between 
which will be three windows, eleven feet in 
height; on the opposite side of the room 
will be also corresponding columns and pi- 
lasters, and between them three windows of 
richly-stained glass, in front of which will be 
the pump, in the form of an antique marble 





trinod ; and on the top of the dome wiil be a | VC } 
_ terials now are, they have been made more 





rv hly-stained skylight. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG. 
I wouLp not be a throned king 
For all the joys that throne could bring, 
Since few, but transient ones, are known 
To flutter round a regal throne. 
Think ye, the pride that Louis felt— 
W ten those, who at his footstep knelt 
To-day, to-morrow sought his life— 
Was free fiom care, with pleasure rife ? 


The heartless kiss—the bended knee— 
And all the forms of feaity, 

Can they, can they avail to prove 

The well-spiing of a people’s love ? 
No, n —else martyr'd Charles had stood, 
Guarded by those who shed his blood ; 
But what of that to thein whose breath 
Now sued for mercy, now for death! 

I would not have a despot crown 

Add honour to my fea:ful frown ; 

1 would not have—but why should I 
Thus scorn the pomp of majesty? 


The crown that sparkles on the brow, 

Cuan it assuage Grief’s bursting throe ? 

Or can the rich or purple vest 

Calm, while it hides, the swelling breast ? 
There's many a one that trembling kneels 
Life’s far superior pleasures feels ; 
Health, love, content—each outweigh 
Ambition’s cold brief wintry ray. 

Nature, though rude, can still impart 
Joys known not to the sons of art: 

The purling brook—tle flowery field, 
Can they no purer passions yield ? 

They cau—for in the stead of Pride, 

Sit Peace and Plenty side by side ; 

Love gilds serene the hours of youth, 

And friendship those of long-tried truth. 
And therefore ‘tis 1 would not own 

Or gemuin’d tiar or regal throue— 

And, therefore, lady, "tis that I 

Scorn the vain pomp of majesty. H. B. 





EVENING. 
On! I do love the hour when day is past, 
And twilight just begins her soothing reign ; 
When his last ray the setting sun has cast, 
And Sileuce spreads her wing o'er all the 
plain. ’ 


Far dearer this than all the noisy joys 
And fading pleasures day las power to give, 
Where sad Reality each dream destroys, 
And shows the heartless world in which we 
live. 
But ev'ning’s joys are sweeter—holier far, 
Where shade aud distance softly mellow 
down 
Each rugged feature that by day would mar 
The beauty of the landscape with its frown. 


Oh! thus through life may Heaven my fortunes 
doom, 

And o’er my station throw a twilight charm, 

Free from the day’s broad glue, or midnight’s 


gloom, 
Less bright than sunshine is, but far more 
calm. L. L. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Drury-Lane Tuearre. — Another new 
piece was produced at this house last Mon- 
day, entitled Faustus, a rifacctamento of the 
often-dramatized story of that unfortunate 
victim of sorcery. Re-modelled as the ma- 


the vehicle of splendid and beautiful scenery, 
than of poetry and legitimate dramatic inte 
rest. The subject itself naturally affords 
much scope in this respect, and it was there- 
fore to be expected that the prevailing taste 
for pictorial representation and effect on the 
stage would be amply gratified: still we ap- 





prehend that this might have been done, and 
' yet these embellishments have been kept in 
_due subordination to the story itself, the re- 
. verse of which, however, is really the case. 








‘very appropriate. 
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Never did we produce more tasteful or yo; 
geous dramatic frames, and then fili them = 
with more extravagant daubs, than we 
present. We ourselves should prefer ‘ 2004 
picture in a poor frame to a bad picture in a 
brilliant one. The town, however, thinks 
otherwise; and we suppose, therefore, thas 
managers act very wisely in humouring this 
taste. The story of Faustus forms but a por- 
tion of this dramatic production, and its inte. 
rest and connection are every moment inter. 
rupted by something perfectly gratuitous and 
irrelevant. Even Miss Stephens’s songs 
beautiful as they undoubtedly were, and ex. 


do at 


| quisitely as they were sung, more than once 


interrupted the interest of the scene. .B it 
the great defect of the piece is the miseral,|s 
under-plot, that has been, we cannot say in. 
terwoven (for all the scenes of which it js 
composed might be cut out at once, without 
being missed), but clumsily attached to the 
story, so as to mar a tale richly fraught 
with all the elements of the wild, the wonder. 
ful, and the soul-harrowing, with so much 
that is sublime, and so much that is gro- 
tesque, by impertinent farcical buffoonery. 
The characters of Wagner, the fiwnulus of 
Faustus, and Brevioso, a waiter, who aspires 
to the hand of Lucetta, the innkeeper's 
daughter, seem to be written merely to give 
something to Harley and Nnight to say: but 
even the audience seemed to be pretty gene- 
rally of opinion that the latter character 
might have been dispensed with; and some 
of the miserable puns put into his mouth ex- 
cited strong disapprobation. 

The story is told so disjointedly, and in 
many respects so obscurely, that it would be 
no very easy matter to give a pé€fspicuous 
erposé of it, except in its general outline. 
The first scene of the play exhibits a view of 
the Drachenfels, a very fine piece of wild 
mountain scenery, charmingly painted by 
Stanfield; and the first persons wo appear 
on the stage are a party of peasants or hunt- 
ers, who sing a chorus, and then march off: 
this is, we believe, the true ready-cut-and- 
dried melodramatic opening of this sort of 
performances—the true secundum-artem way 
of proceeding, and may, for aught we know, 
be expressly provided for in some act of Par- 
liament; but, however this may be, as Fans 
tus was no ordinary personage, and as this 
piece was, accordingly, to be no ordinary 
drama, one procession and chorus was not 
enough; there was a second—nay, even 4 
third. Now all this was really a mighty fool- 
ish sort of a business, and what it had to do 
with Faustus, it would puzzle him, conjuror 
as he was, to explain. It was certaiuly very 
mysterious, and so far may be said to be 
At length, after all these 
people have come on to sing to the foot: 
lights, and then marched off again, ‘Paustus 
himself makes his appearance, rushing fro ‘ 
his study with a necromantic book in bis 
hand, just at the moment that he has disco- 
vered that, by means of it, he 13 enabled to 


hold intercourse w.th the powers of darkness. 


Anxious to make the fatal experiment, ae 
calls upon the fiend, when the air sudden 
becomes black and tempestuous, the clou A 
roll tegether, and a fiery winged figure 
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dimly discerned in the midst of them. This | the other, he consents, whereupon the scene | man, or sustaining any damage! The very 
? changes, and discovers the ante-room to the | remarkable success of the expedition does 


was a fine piece of terrific spectacle, and was 
very effectively managed. The scholar, un- 
able to endure the horrible vision, calls upon 
him to show himself in a form that human 
eves may behold, whereupon he immediately 
stands at his elbow in the form of Mephisto- 
philes. This character was most admirably 
yersonated throughout by Terry : the cold 
malignant subtilty of the fiend, his sarcastic 
sneers, and the ironical tones of his voice— 
even his attitudes, gait, and attire, were all ad- 
mirable, and had a rich genuine grotesqueness 
about them that was truly delightful. In 
this character and that of Faustus lie all the 
dramatic essence of the piece,—‘ the rest is 
all but leather and prunella." We really 
wonder that an actor capable of so effectively 
conceiving and sustaining so difficult a cha- 
racter as that of Mephistophiles could have 
spoken the prologue in such a wretched, 
schoolboy, mouthing manner. But we find 
that we must not indulge in these parenthe- 
tical remarks, or our account of the piece will 
be as disjointed as the piece itself: suf- 
fice it, then, to say, that Faustus commands 
his new ally to exert himself in gratifying 
his wishes ; and, hey presto /—with a word, the 
latter transports him at once to Venice, where 
he finds Adine, a young maiden whom he has 
seduced (we cannot make out exactly when 
or where), and her cousin, Rosolia, the 
daughter of Count Casanova. Ile now re- 
solves upon seducing the latter also, which 
of course it is not-difficult for him to accom- 
plish, having such a powerful auxiliary in his 
new companion; but, as it is desirable that 
he should plunge as deep in guilt as possi- 
ble, he is first compelled to fight with Enri- 
co, Adine’s brother, and slay him. His sub- 





sequent remorse, and his reviving affection 
for Adine, are not proof against the artifices 
and sneers of the tempter, and he shortly af- 
terwards carries off Rosolia from her father’s 
palace, at the instant that the familiars of 
the inquisition arrive to seize him, in conse- | 
quence of information given them by the | 
count, on discovering that the sorcerer Faus- 
tus 4s beneath his roof. On the arrival of 
the officers, he multiplies the figures of him- 
self, and his fumulus, Wagner, in six diffe- 
rent places of the apartment, so that they 
know not on whom to seize as the real Faus- 
ws. The manner in which these figures ap- 
pear, and as suddenly disappear, is admira- 
bly well managed, and obtained very great 
applause from all parts of the house. The 
hext instant the doors of the gallery fly open, 
and show Faustus bearing off Rosolia in a 
fiery car. He conveys her to his study, where, 
it order to convince her of his necromantic 
powers, he exhibits to her distant places ; and 
this affords a pretence for introducing three 
utiful dioramic scenes,—a cemetery by 
nem, a chapel, and the Bay of Naples. 
austus is, however, now seized by the in- 
ae and conveyed to their dungeons. 
: é learns from the fiend that the only terms 
n which he will rescue him from impending 
the Seen res that he will consent to murder 
oe ‘ag-of Milan, by which means he will 
“sume his form. Thus, tempted by ambi- 


| 





tre i 
Non one hand, and driven by despair on 


royal bed-chamber; and he forthwith perpe- 
trates the deed of assassination, and immedi- 
ately afterwards comes forth in the likeness 
of the prince whom he has murdered. Adine, 
who becomes distracted, finds her way to his 
court, and, to the horror of all his assembled 
officers and attendants, recognises him as 
Faustus, and predicts to him that but a few 
moments are yet granted to him for repent- 
ance. He refuses to listen to her warning, 
and is carried off into Pandemonium. 

Such is the general progress and outline 





of the story, when stripped of its excres- | 
cences, and the scenes of baluam, with which 


it is most wofully encumbered. 
in fact, but three characters,—Mephistophi- 
les, Faustus, and Adine; all the rest are peo- 
ple whom we see walk on and off without 
caring any more about them than we do 


There are, | 


about the persone of the Carnival Ballet :—- | 


and even the character of Faustus is but very 


imperfectly developed; it was, however, ably | 


supported by Wallack. There was certainly 


»y nO means so much made of the subject as | 


might have been done,—but very few and 
faint flashes of poetry—and little to make the 
auditor thrill with horror. The writer appears 
to have relied too much upon the materiel, 
the scenery, and pantomimic changes; and of 
many of the scenes it would be unjust not to 


acknowledge that they were exceedingly | 
beautiful: yet we cannot but say that we | 
were rather disappointed in the scene of. 


Faustus’s palace, which is in many respects 
a very trivial and unmeaning composition : 
neither did that of Pandemonium exhibit 
any great effort of the imagination, while 


the fireworks reminded us more of Vauxhall , 


than of Tartarus. Besides, one has seen 
these crackers and red flames over and over 
again, in Don Giovanni and other produc- 
tions of that stamp; so that, really if our 
stage artists cannot strike out something 
more novel in their infernal regions, they had 
much better leave them to be conceived by the 


imagination :—if they cannot render them ter- | 


rifying, it would be quite as well not to make 
them ridiculous. 

The play of William Tell has been repeated 
every alternate night since it was produced, 
to excellent houses, owing much to the pow- 
erful acting of Macready, and to little Clara 
lisher, 


Some parts of it are, however, tedi- | 


the greatest honour to the young officer who 
was entrusted with the command. Rich 
collections of natural history, and abundant 
materials for the physical sciences, especially 
geography, have been the fruit of the voyage ; 
and the publication of this precious harvest 
will soon place the name of M. Duperny by 
the side of those of the able navigators whose 
example he has so successfully followed. 
Human Timepiece.—The following singu- 
lar account appears in a recent number of a 
valuable French work, the Bibliothéque U ni- 
verselle. J. D. Chevalley, a native of Swit- 
zerland, aged sixty-six, has arrived at an as- 
tonishing degree of perfection in reckoning 
time by an internal movement. In his youth 
he was accustomed to pay great attention to 
the ringing of bells and vibrations of pendu- 
lums, and by degrees he acquired the power 
of continuing a succession of intervals, ex- 
actly equal to those which the vibrations or 
sounds produced. Being on board the steam- 
boat on the Lake of Geneva, on July 14, 
1823, he engaged to indicate to the crowd 
about him, the lapse of a quarter of an hour, 
or as many minutes and seconds as any one 
chose to name, and this during a conversa- 
tion the most diversified with those standing 
by; and, farther, to indicate by the voice the 
moment when the hand passed over the 
quarter-minutes, half-minutes, or any other 
subdivision previously stipulated, during the 
whole course of the experiment, This he 
did without mistake,.notwithstandieg the ex- 
ertions of those about him to distract his at- 
tention, and clapped his hand at the conclu- 
sion of the-time fixed. _ His own account of 
it is thus given:—‘* I have acquired, by imi- 
tation, labour, and patience, a movement, 


which neither thought, nor labour, nor any- 


| 


_conds—so that twenty of t : 
-nute; and these I add to others continually. 
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ous; and it would be much improved, if cut | 


down to three acts: the whole of the last act 
might be spared, and the fall of the tyrant 


completed in the scene where Tell shoots the | -:° 


apple from off the head of his son. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


A new monthly periodical work, to be enti- 
tled The Christian Examiner and Church of 
Ireland Magazine, to be conducted by cler- 
gymen of the established church, is among 
the forthcoming novelties. 

The corvette, La Coquille, commanded b 
M. Duperny, which sailed from Toulon the 
11th of August, 1822, reached Marseilles the 
24th of April, 1825, after a voyage of thirty- 








two months and thirteen days, in which she } 


sailed 24,894 leagues, without losing a single 





thing can stop: it is similar to that of a pen- 
dulum, which, at each motion of going and 
returning, gives me the > wen of three se- 

em make a mi- 
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*.* Answers to correspondents in our next. 
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THE BEE, 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


HUMOROUS EPITAPHS. 
Here lies Jobn Pye; 
O ho! does he so? 
There let bim lie. 
ON A BALLIFP. 
Here lies John Trott; by trade a bum ; 
When he dy'd, the devil cry’d, 

Come, John, come. 
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Warks nullicshed since our last notice —The No- 
vice, or the Man of Integrity, 3 vols tis. 64—The 
Life, Writiucs, «ad Opiarons of Lortl Byron, 3 vols. 
Rte 2 2. —BDance White's Evuience of Cathotici<m, 
Bio O¢ bd —Cooper's Crisis, 5¢ —Sanders's Tables of 
the Weignts ant Measures«f Proper, 75 Gd.—White's 
Etymolog ca! Dictionary. vol. 2, dto 2. 2+.--History of 
Epsom. crown &vo 8°.—The Travellers, a tale, 3 vols. 
18s.—Dervee's Midwifery. 14 plates, 18*.—Kuox's Harp 
of Gion. 5s.—Loniton in the Olden Times, 10: —The 
Village Pastor, &¢.—Sulter's Angler's Guide, 8¢ —Giny’s 
Travelain Western Aftica, Bvo. 18s.—Price’s Journal of 
the British Embassy to Persia, 4to. 2/. 2s —Goldicutl's 
Drerrations fron” Pompeii. imp. 8vo. So. 1, 12s —Hew. 
leit's Sermons, vo' 4, 10s. Ge. 


A POLLONICON. — EVENING PER- 
“& PORMANCES.—On THURSDAY next, Way 
2th, will be performed, by Mr. THOMAS ADAMS 
Mews.GUICHARD, LORD, COOVER, and MOXLEY, 
a grand Selection of Music, amongst which are the fol- 
lhiwing favoarite pieces :—Celebrated Symphony, in D., 
In native Worth, and The Marv'lous Work (Haydn), 
together with his celebrated Et Resur-exit; celebrated 
Overture to the Freischutz, with the March, Peasant's 
Ohoeus. ke ; Extempore Perforn.ances, by Mr Asams. 
in which will Le introduced,—When the Gentle Eve 
Descemling (Preciosa), with variations; Rondo, on the 
thema—Where the Bee sucks, Dr. Arne; with Velon- 
tary and Fugue Extempore, ke, &c. &c. The Selection 
ayd Tickets for these Performances may be bad at the 
principal Masic. Shops, and at the Rooms, No 101, St. 
fartin's Lane To commence at Eight o'Clock. Ad- 
mittance, 2s 6:1. 


HUWISON'S NEW WORK ON INDIA, &Xc. 
This day is published, beautifully printed, in two vols 
' ost Svo. 15s. boards, 
FOREIGN SCENES and TRAY ELLING 
RECREBATIONS. 
By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 
Of the Honourable East India Company's Service. 
~ Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; aud Geo. 
B. Whittaker, Loudon. 
Of whem mav be had, hy the same Author, 
SKETCHES of UPPER CANADA. Third EJition, 
vu. 10s. Gd. hoards, 


6 i E ANTIQUITIES of ATILENS. 
By 5) T and REVETT. _..-- 
ANew Falilion, with Important Additions, hy pro- 
fessional Traveller Lo four vols. folio, containing 
near two hundsed accuratelg-e vet Plates, and the 
Text, aa published . by Peat | Revett, wih addi 
tiowal subject matter to the new Piates. 

To be brought out in forty Parts, at 6s each; the 
whole to cost no more than £12. 

The Publishers have a long time had in view the 
necessity aud utility of.a correct and much less ex pen- 
sive (but eqnally a» good) Maition of Stuart and Revett's 
Ait‘quities of Atheus, offered in such a way as to weet 
the ciréumstances of the Student, the Builder, and the 
Workman. This Edition is brougiit out ts obviate the 
inconven ence, and in mauy instances the impossibility, 
of purchasing a former evition; which, from its great 
cost, has prevented many deserving -and aspiring Stu- 
deuts from having ip their possession the. principal 
Work for the stucly of the purest examples of Grecian 
Architectdre. Tue Plates are for the most part exe- 




















cuted inthe best manner in Cutiine, with the sawe-| 


wmeusuremeuts as in the other Edition. The Text of 
the other Esition is preserved ; an! au eminent Archi- 
fect wilbeuperintend the correct n of the Press ; 


Just published, price ts. 
HE DFLUSIVE and PR&SECUTING 
SPIRIT of POPERY,a SERMON Preached in 
the Presence aud by the Appointment of the Synod of 
Perth and Sterling October, 1754. By the Rev. JAMES 
FORDYCE,D D. Reprinted, with Revisions, Correc- 
tions, and Additions, 
By the Rev GEORGE CROOKSHANK.A B. 
Curate of Chigwelland Faithdon Bois in the County 
of Essex, and Chaplain to the R ght Hou Countess 
Dowager of Clonmel. 
Londen: printed for G Cowie, Poultry; T Fisher 
F.st-Street Hill; Carlisic, Teingle Bar; and C. Daf- 
field, Bath. 
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This dav is published, with # coloured Engraving, 
elegautiy printed in smal 8ve. price 7s 6d iv cloth, 


PrAUsTus : HIS LIFE, DEATU, and 
DESCENT into HELL. Now first translated 
from the German 
‘Speed thee, speed thee, 
Liberty lead thee. 
Many this night shali heirkea and heed thee. 
Far abroad, 
Demi-cod, 
Who shall appal thee! 
Javal, or devil, or what else we call thee.’ 
Hymn to the Devil. 
Published try Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hail Court, Ludgate Street. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 

Just published, in three elezant-printed volumes, small 
8vo price £1.18. in boards, embellished with finished 
Fngravings of the most celebrated Performers and 
Dramatists of.every age, and other curious subjects, 


RAMATIC TABLE-TALK; or, the 
Choicest Morsels of Dramatic History and. Bio- 
graphy, assembled from scarce, expensive, aud original 
Sonrces, By RICHARD RYAN, Esq. 
With an Original Essay on the Art of Acting, by 
Tala. 
London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster 
Row; and sold by all Booksellers. 











In a few days will be published, in two vels. 8vo. 
price 18s. hoards, 


TPeulE TWENTY,-NINTH of MAY ;_0or, 
Joyous Deings at the Restoration. 
Dy BPHRAIW HARDCASTLE, 
Author of Wine and Waluuts. 
London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster 
Row; and sold by all Booksellers 








This duy ts published, neatly priuted in foolsoap 8vo. 
price 58. boards, 
Paty FAVOURS, with other TALES. 
By E.F. Dp 
* This isa pretty and clever little volume, containing 
ten ingenious aud fancifal tales for the awusement and 
edification of youth. Tiere ts a moral playfulness 
about them, which recommends them strongly to a fa- 
vour more substant al than that of Paery; and we 
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The New and Additional Volume will comprise the | 


mi sc useful aud sciestific Details lately obtained.w hich 
have been brongit to light by the expense aud inde- 
fat gableexertidn ofsowe pri Jessioual Geutlenien who 


viuted Greece, aad who have extended thew researches | 


to Antiquities and Architecture net sufficiently. deve- 
hoped tw former Travellers. The whole of these P ates, 


with the Dext, will-be superintéended by their respec-.| 


tive Contributors This Work with the former Vo- 
luwes Of Stuart and Revett, will be the niost com pre- 
hensive eVer published vu Grecian Architecture only. ° 

PART kk of the Werk is published, with a Fronbtis- 
piece, depigtied by Jogeph Ciandy, Esy AR A. dnd the 
ae Paits will appear every durtaight till com- 

ered. aig 
Pas ony a Mnsited aumber of Copies will be printed, 
Gentlemen who ave desirous of taking in the Work 
regularly -will -be pleased to send thew names to the 
mafelees ) Each’Nainber will have its corresponding 
text and plates, so a¢ td ptevent the vexation and dis- 
eo par of laving the platestha: do not refir to 
the textyiven ‘ ~. . 

Priestley and Weale, High Street, Bloomsbury. 





This paper is published early on Siturday, price 6d. ; or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthy or Qvart 





— | ae 
London: Published by 


-~—— 
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class, better adapted either for the encouragement of 
home study, or for premiunars at school. where early me- 





| 


yeally could not put our hand on any publication of the | 


j 


tit is to be rewarded by some neat present.—Lit. Gaz. | 


April 30, 1825. 

‘This is au interesting little book for youth, fraught 
with good seuse, and written in an uuatiected style. — 
Iaterniy Chronicle, No 3i}. 

Priuted for William Cole, 10. Newgate Street. 








This day is published, price 7s. €d, handsomely ound, 
embetlish=! with a Frontispiece and Vignette Title- 
page, and measuring less toau two inches by three, 
and ove inch thick, 

PPHE LITTLic LEXTCON: or, Maltum 

in Parso of the Faglish Language; being the 
most copious andl compiete Abridgmeut of De. Jshn- 
bou's Dictiouary ever published, and forming, in every 
sense ef the word, a typegraphical curiosity—so small 
as to be no incumbrance to a Lady's reticule or a Geu- 
tleman's waistcvuat pocket, and yet so distinctly print- 
ed as to suit all ages; while, as a literary present to 
young people, it is, iu point of utility as weil as beauty, 
matchless. 
Also, in the press, aud nearly ready, 
JOHNSON'S IMPROVED ABRIDGWMENT, 18mo, 
and JOHNSON'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, square 
I2nio: eich price 3%. neatly bound qud lettered, 
Printed by aud for William Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 


— 
Just published, in two vols 1Smo. halfhos 
Is, 6d per vol, or beth vols bound rnd. tWrice 


A SECOND SERIES of OnIGiNA 
POEMS. ™ 


Printed for Joba Souter, School Libary. 73. ‘ 
Chutch Yard, Ys 49, St. Paul's 





This day is published, 
HE FRENCH DRAMA, illustrated by 


Arguments in English at the Heid ofeach Seo. 
aud by No’es critical aud explanatory, Ui each Scene, 
By A. GOMBERT. * 
No.l 
ANDROMAQUE, ——— par Racine, 23 
No LF. : 
LES PLAIDEURS. Copeedie, par Racine, 23. 
) ° 


No. 
ATHALIE, Traged’e par Racine 2s. 


London: printed for J. Souter, 73, St. Panl’s Chureh 
Yard, where prospectuses may be had gratis. 








This day are published, in 4to. illustrated ty Sect one 
Views, Costumes, aad Zoological Figures, price £2 2%. 
in boards, 

FACURSIONS in MADEIRA and 
4 PORTO SANTO, during the Autumn of 1993 
while on his Third Voyage to Africa. . 
By the late T. E BOWDICH, FPsq 
Conductor of the Mission to Ashanutee Honorary Wem. 
ber of the Cambridge Philosophical Soci-ty, &c. 


To which is atded, by Mrs. Bowdieh, 

1. A Narrative of the Continuance of the Voyage to 
its Completion, together with the subsequent Occur. 
vences from Mr Bowdich's Arrival iu Afiica to the 
Period of iis Death 

2 A Description of the English Settlements on the 
River Gimbia 

3. Appendix, containing Zoological and Botauiecal 
Descriptions and Translations from the Arabic 


Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of the 
Route, and several Plates, price 28s. in boards, 


NARRATIV EK of an EXPEDITION to 
the SOURCE of ST. PETER’S RIVER, LAKE 
WINNEPEEK. LAKE of the WOODS, &c. perfonped 
in the Year §#23. try order of the Hon. £ C Culhotin, 
Secretary at War, U S., vuder the conupand of stephen 
H Long, MajorU ST. E Compiled from the Notes 
ot Messrs. Long, Say, Keating, and Colhoun. 
By WILLIAM H. KEATING, A.M.,&e_ 
Professor of Mineralogy and Ciemistry in the Univer 
sity of Philadelphia, Geologist and Historie grapuer 
to the Expedition. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





Just published, in 2vo!s. 8vo. with a Portrait of the 
Author and other Plates, price 24s iv beards, te: 
dicated, by perinission, to his Majesty, 


PPRAV EDS throneh RUSSIA, SIBERTA, ° 


POLAND, AUSTRIA, SAXONY, PRUSSIA, 
PFANOVER, &c Ke Undertaken during the Years 1822, 
1823, and 1824, while suffernz from total blintiess, 
and comprising an account of the Author berg con 
ducted astate prisoner from the eastern patts of Sibera. 


By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N..K. W. ane FL. 


Also, by the same Author, in Sve, Fourth Editions 
rice 135 beards, ia 
The NARRATIVE ofa JOURNEY through FRANCE, 
IVALY, and other Parts of the Continent 
Privted for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Laue, 
‘They (Mr. Holman’s pages) are in themselves onree- 
alle: and they offertothe reflecting wind cur us fe 
nomena to trace which are not to he discovered aL pe 
travels of many who journey with their eyes wig ayes 
—We hope we have said enough to recemiuiens this 
traordinary production to the public '— Lit. Gaz Ah 
‘However Mr. Holman: may sutier from tue = ev 
tion of one of the best faculties of the body, 1 6r! ys 
secu that he isan observant traveller, possesstag po 
intelligence, and collecting move real information. te 
hiaby writers who are free frata the disadvant sh pion 
which he labours,—He bas given us a work which, —d 
ther we consider its contents or the circumstances 


° . ° . | > es 
| der which it was written, possesses ulenst inlet 


wives a lively picture of the places and people Mr ‘ 


mau encountered in his travels, and is fan's 
ing aneedotes aud descriptions.’—Literaty 
April 30, 1825 


Chronic, 
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Davidsen, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertiséments are received, and counmunications 
alse by Simpkin and Marshell, Stationers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23. Fore Stre-t ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, ¢ 
Pall-Mall; Sutheriaud, Colton Street, LAlinpurgh; Gritie & Co., Glasgdw; aad by <i! BookseHers and Ne wavend 


Sormhili; Hughes, 15, St : t 
cis —Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey ne 


i . a mii 
te Tr th ; Keditor’ sl paid, are to be yahi ress ‘. 
| ! Martin's -G wad ; ( har pie, 


iu ONE, Price Bs Gi. . 
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